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WHAT CAN BE ACCOMPLISHED. 
fJ\HE House of Representatives has declared it- 

self against the CARLISLE bill. It is evident 
that no comprehensive plan will command a ma- 
jority of both Houses, and yet it is necessary that 
something be done for the relief of the country. 
The gold of the Treasury continues to disappear. 
Since Mr. Harrison's administration began, about 
$218,000,000 in gold has been drawn from the 
Treasury—$148, 000,000 more than the sum necessary 
to meet the deficiency of the last fiscal year. If the 
drain continue for a few weeks longer at the rate 
at which it has been going on, the Secretary of 
the Treasury will be obliged to advertise another 
issue of five per cent. bonds. He sold the last 
$50,000,000 of securities at a price which makes 
the loan a nomina! charge of three per cent. on 
the government's revenues, revenues that without 
this additional burden are insufficient to meet the 
public expenditures. But the bonds are now sell- 
ing on the market for less than the purchasing 
syndicate paid for them. As prices stand, the 
syndicate has lost on the transaction. Can the 
Secretary market another lot of bonds issued under 
the law of 1875? Probably, but he may not obtain 
the prices that were paid for the two lots already 
added to the public debt. If the market for gov- 
ernment bonds remain under the control of the 
men who now manipulate the prices, he will be 
lucky if he makes the loan at three and a half 
per cent. But counting the premium obtained on 
these bonds as if it is to be deducted from the in- 
terest is a mere bookkeeping pretence. If $50,- 
000,000 of bonds are sold at $1.17 the government 
receives $58,500,000, less the cost of effecting the 
loan. It receives $8,500,000 premium, but for the 
years during which the bonds: run it must pay 
five per cent. on the $50,000,000. On the $100,- 
000,000 already borrowed the annual charge is 
$5,000,000. There is no reason .to believe that 
there will be any decrease in the demand for gold 
so long as the legal tenders and Treasury notes 
are in existence. It is presumable, if the Treasury 
goes on issuing these five per cent. bonds, that the 
aggregate addition to the public debt in this way 
will reach $500,000,000, the sum of the legal tend- 
ers and Treasury notes now outstanding, and then 
the annual burden of interest on these bonds is- 
sued to overcome the assaults upon the Treasury 
gold will be $25,000,000. The necessities of the 
government may not permit the Secretary to stop 
even with an issue of $500,000,000. There are no 
limits to the evil possibilities that may result from 
the continued existence of this govermnent de- 
mand paper. 

And after all this addition to the public debt has 
been made, nothing will have been gained. The 
drain will still go on unless commercial. and mone- 
tary conditionschange. Why should the country 
pay $25,000,000 a year, or $5.000,000, or anything, 
in order to keep the reservoir filled so that wlren 
the greenback or Treasury-note buckets come to 
the well they may always find a supply? It is clear 
that this paper is to continue to cost the country 
millions of dollars, and it is also clear that we have 
not yet reached the limit of that cost. So long as 
we must pay, why not have something to show for 
the expenditure? Some members of the syndicate 
have said that the five per cent. bonds are selling 
for less than the government received for them 
because the currency question is unsettled. It is 
probable that if the government were not a prey 
to the holders of its outstanding demand notes its 
credit would be improved. In that event it might 
borrow at two and a half per cent., certainly at 
three per cent. Assuming that it would be obliged 
to pay the higher rate, it might fund the legal tend- 
ers and the Treasury notes at an annual cost of 
$15,000,000. And this, with the interest on the five 
per cent. bonds already issued, would be expended 
for something worth while—for the extinction of 
the means by which the drainage of gold is now 
compelled. Of course very little of the paper would 
be presented for redemption, and therefore the cur- 
rency would not be contracted. The mere grant of 
power to the Secretary to redeem the paper in gold 
bonds would put an end to the danger now front- 
ing the government and disturbing the business 
community. 
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As the WEEKLY argued in its last issue, this is 
the first object to be gained by financial legisia- 
tion at this session. The general monetary ques- 
tion can wait for its solution. Our currency, it is 
true, is not elastic, but the country is not now in 
want of more currency. The trouble is of the op- 
posite kind. There is more currency than the banks 
can lend profitably. The banks are the sufferers 
by existing cenditions, and they would rather 
have the problem settled soundly and permanently 
than settled quickly and temporarily. Moreover, 
there is litile prospect that any complete currency 
bill will be passed by the present Congress. Only 
six weeks remain of the session, and there is not a 
measure pending in either House of Congress which 
is seriously discussed that is not open to grave 
objections. Mr. CARLISLE’S measure probably at- 
tracts more support than either of those offered by 
Mr. Coomss and Mr. SPERRY, but it was drawn for 
the purpose of catching votes, of uniting hostile 
views, and a monetary measure at this crisis of 
the country’s affairs, when the business community 
recognizes that our present currency system is in 
need of radical reform, should not be drafted on 
the vote-ecatching plan. The questions presented 
can be most satisfactorily and quickly answered by 
experts. A report from a commission of recog- 
nized authotities would have weight with Congress, 
no matter how widely Representatives arid Sena- 
tors might differ from one another. Whiat is of 
vastly greater importance, it would lave weight 
with the country, and it is difficult to overestimate 
the force of public opinion on Congress. 

The friends of sound money and sound finance 
in the two Houses of Congress ought to be able to 
enact laws funding the demand paper of the gov- 
ernment and authorizing the appointment of a 
monetary commission, The effort to do so would 
not be unattended with difficulties, but the diffieul- 


ties would not be so great as those which the 


pending, measures are sure to meet. In fact, 
the majority of the Democrats of the House 
of Representatives have already voted in favor 
of retiring the legal tenders. Nor should there 
be any partisan opposition to these propositions. 
The leaders of both parties can agree on them. The 
Republicans in Congress have no right to take the 
ground that the Democrats are solely responsible 
for legislation. The Democratic party cannot be 
united in support of any currency measure. The 
House itself has pronounced against the CARLISLE 
bill. The party is hopelessly divided in the Senate, 
at least. It cannot give the country the relief that 
is essential to its welfare. If the Republicans man- 
ifest a disposition to actively aid in the solution of 
the problem, we are sure that a large number of 
Democrats will meet them more than half way. 
What is more, the country is also sure of-this, and 
will hold any one, Republican or Democrat, who 
refuses to help in these strenuous times to a strict 
accountability. Itis the legislative, not the exec- 
utive, branch of the government that is on trial, 
and in the face of a common danger the plea of 
party policy or party necessity will not excuse a 
Congressman for not coming to the country’s aid. 
If the Democratic caucus in the House of Repre- 
sentatives showed many divisions of opinion, it 
was a much more admirable assemblage than the 
caucus of Republican Senators, which is reported 
to have cynically determined to permit the coun- 
try to flounder in the mire until the party could 
have the sole credit for its rescue. 


REFORM AND POLITICS. 


THE recent adoption by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of New York of a stirring report on Tam- 
many misrule presented by one of its committees, 
and of a set of resolutions demanding in vigorous 
terms further investigation of municipal depart- 
ments, with a view to bringing guilty parties to 
condign punishment, is one of the most hopeful 
auguries of the ultimate success of municipal re- 
form. It indicates not only that so important a 
body as the Chamber of Commerce—an organiza- 
tion composed of the best elements of our citizen- 
ship, animated with genuine public spirit, and com- 
manding universal respect—clearly understands 
that very much is still to be done to secure to this 
city good government, but that it also rightly ap- 
preciates the true source of the strength of the re- 
form movement. For that report and those res- 
olutions, while setting forth a programme of action, 
are of especial moment as a rousing appeal to pub- 
lic opinion. 

No candid observer will fail to recognize the fact 
that: our struggle for good municipal government 
is essentially a struggle between the people and 
the politicians. In the recent election it was a 
struggle between the people and the politicians 
of Tammany Hall. Now that the politicians of 
Tammany Hall have been defeated at the polls, 
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and the fruits of that popular victory have to be 
gathered, it is a struggle between the people and 
the politicians of the party which controls the 
State Legislature. There is an abundance of ey- 
idence to prove that leading Republicans, ‘‘ Boss” 
PLATT at their head, while talking smoothly about 
reform, will do all in their power to prevent such 
a measure of reform as will cut off political deals 
and dickers, and the building up of machines by 
the use of offices as patronage. To this end they 
claim the result of the popular uprising in the 
city of New York as a partisan victory, and seek 
to discredit the public-spirited leaders of that up- 
rising with the people of the State as imperti- 
nent intruders who, when they attempt to influ- 
ence legislation, try to meddle with things that 
do not concern them. Indeed, the manner in which 
Mr. T. C. PLATT sneers at the Committee of Seventy 
and Dr. PARKHURST as such meddlers, because they 
ask to be heard by the Legislature with regard to 
laws touching the interests of the city of New 
York, their home, while he, a citizen of Tioga 
County, claims such a privilege for himself as a 
matter of course, is one of the most glaring exhibi= 
tions of human impudence on record. 

It may therefore be taken for certain that while 
some reform measures wil! be ‘‘ coneeded ” by the 
controlling Republican politicians to pacify public 
sentiment, as ‘‘a tub to the whale,” others, and 
among them probably some of the most important 
ones, which would stand in the way of corrupr 
partisan dicker, will be opposed with all the open 
and secret means known to the political intriguer, 
The question how such opposition can be overcome 
isa vital one, but easily answered if the friends of 
reform will only keep some simple facts in view. 
They will have to divest themselves, in the first 
place, of some dangerous delusions. 

It has been suggested that Boss PLATT may pos- 
sibly be made an ally of the reform movement, and 
be indueed to use his influence in the Legislature 
in favor of all the necessary reform measures. 
Those who think so must deem Boss PLATT capa- 
ble of voluntarily sacrificing his political existence 
upon the altar of a reform which has always been to 
him a barren ideality, for his political existence is 
based upon deals, the manipulation of patronage, and 
the collection and management of political money 
contributions. This is his conception of politics. 
To expect him of his own accord to give up all this 
on so productive a field as the city of New York isex- 
pecting too much. Our reform friends must make 
up their minds to it that Boss PLATT is not that 
sort of a patriot. They will have to rely upon 
something else than his self-sacrificing disposition. 

By others it is thought that the best way to get 
the greatest possible amount of reform for the city 
will be to seek to propitiate the politicians by vield- 
ing to them this or that point, and thus to secure 
their support for the most important things. To 
those who think so we would observe that, as 
abundant experience proves, whenever reformers 
try to-play with the thorough-paced politician at 
his own game, they are always outwitted and beat- 
en. They would in this case be in imminent dan- 
ger of bringing out of the negotiation a system of 
municipal reform with a prolifie nest of partisan- 
ship and corruption concealed in it. 

If the friends of reform wish to exercise a really 
strong influence upon the Legislature, with a cer- 
tainty that it will serve none but good ends, they 
must, above all things, remember where their actual 
strength is. It is in the support of public opinion. 
And public opinion, when it comes forth with its 
whole energy, is a power to which even so tough 
and wily a politician.as Boss PLATT will at last 
find it prudent unconditionally to submit. In 
this instance the case is a very simple one. 
Here is the great commercial metropolis of the 
United States which for many years has been mon- 
strously misgoverned by combinations of selfish 
politicians. Its citizens have been outrageously 
plundered by organized blackmailers. Its streets 
have been in a condition fit only for a semi-bar- 
barous community. Its municipal departments 
have been presided over by ignorant ruffians and 


political adventurers, disgracing the city by their 


prominence as high officials, and using tieir power 
for private pelf and partisan advantage. Its police 
has been an agency of rapacious extortion and 
oppression. Its name has been held up to scorn 
and shame the world over as a synonym of cor- 
ruption and debasement. At last the good citizens 
rise up, throw aside partisan polities, and by a 
supreme effort overthrow the ignominious despot- 
ism which so long had enslaved them. They pro- 
claim that the fair fame of the city must be 
retrieved, that they will have honest and efficient 
government, and that to this end, since the deals 
and dickers of party polities have served to foster 
and fortify corruption and misrule, party politics 
must be eliminated from their municipal concerns. 
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But now, with Boss PLatT at their head, a set of 

liticians confront them, and declare that the city 
shall have only so much reform as they see fit; 
that party politics shall not be eliminated from the 
municipal concerns; that they will not consent to 
be deprived of their patronage and their opportu- 
nities for political deals and bargains, and that they 
insist upon a government by bipartisan commis- 
sions which furnishes these opportunities. 

This is the true state of the case. What the 
good citizens of New York have to do is to present 
to the people of the State this case by the most en- 
ergetic demonstrations of public opinion; to make 
clear to them the revolting character of the at- 
tempts of selfish political tricksters, who do not 
even live in this city, to frustrate the efforts of this 
community for the abolition of the frightful evils 
from which it has suffered so long and for the 
establishment of honest government—in one word, 
to demand justice at the hand of the people’s repre- 
sentatives. If such a demand, well defined, in 
Mayor StrRoNnG’s words, as a demand for “a 
change from polities to business,” is put forth 
with appropriate vigor, we will see whether the Le- 
gislature will dare to disregard it, and whether the 
boss and his henchmen will not consider it the part 
of safety to desist from a course which in less civ- 
ilized times would have moved an outraged pop- 
ulation to send away such intriguers against its 
welfare riding on a rail. 


MAYOR STRONG AND THE 
CIVIL SERVICE. 

For the reorganization of the city government in a way 
to secure the most extensive and the most lasting im- 
provement it is plain that Mayor Strone@ wil require 
new legislation. This will take time, and may be diffi- 
cult, for the Legislature is not made up exclusively of re- 
formers. In the mean while there is very much that the 
Mayor can do under the law as it stands, without the in- 
terference of any one, and requiring only such co-opera- 
tion of able and upright citizens as he can readily com- 
mand. Fortunately Mr. SrRONG has given evidence that 
he fully understands his power in this regard, and in- 
tends to use it carefully and deliberately, but firmly, con- 
sistently, and with a view to permanent results. We re- 
fer to the power conferred by section B of the civil- 
service act (laws of 1883, chapter 354, as amended by the 
laws of 1884, chapter 410). 

Under this law the Mayor is authorized, subject only to 
the approval of the State Civil Service Commission, to 
prescribe rules to ascertain by competitive tests, where 
practicable, the relative fitness of applicants for appoint- 
ment or employment in the city service and to regulate 
their admission. From the possible operation of these 
rules there are only unimportant exceptions. The chief 
of these nre the elective officers, the commissioners and 
heads of departments, and certain officials for whose cus- 
tody of public funds their superiors are financially re- 
sponsible. There are some 300 of these exceptions. Apart 
from them and from the educational department, which 
has a wholly anomalous and very unfortunate organiza- 
tion, the entire city service is within the general jurisdic- 
tion of the Mayor, and he may apply to it such tests for 
admission as are within the purpose of the law, which is 
to secure fitness and promote efliciency. 

The city has had, since 1885, a system intended origi- 
nally to carry out the purpose of the law. Its machinery 
is very simple, and consists of a Supervisory Board, which 
aids the Mayor in devising rules and superintends their 
application; a chief examiner, who is a member of the 
board; and sundry examiners, in part selected from the 
various departments. It is not worth while to trace the 
history of this system. Its earlier work was extremely 
good, and was carried as far and as fast as experience 
warranted. During the last five or six years many abuses 
have crept in; the supervision has been inefficient; eva- 
sions have grown in number; in the clerical force of the 
departments the requirements of the law and the rules 
have been relegated to nocuous desuetude; in the uni- 
formed police force the commissioners have found means, 
in practice, to choose applicants for examination, and gen- 
erally the actual virtue of the system has been in inverse 
proportion to the contempt felt for it by the politicians, 
and that has been supreme. This, however, is not the 
fault of the principle of the law, nor is it entirely the 
fault of the men specifically in charge of the system. It 
is chiefly due to the determination of the men in control 
of the city government to ‘‘ beat” the system. The re- 
form has suffered the mishap of him who went down 
from Jerusalem to Jericho. 

The natural order of procedure for Mayor Srrone, and 
the one which we have no doubt that he will follow, is to 
make up his Supervisory Board of honorable and intelli- 
gent men, devoted to the merit system, and absolutely op- 
posed to spoils in any form, with experience and capacity 
fitting them for their difficult work. With such a board 
it will not take a long time to ascertain the exact condi- 
tion of the civil service system, the abuses that have de- 
veloped, the weak points in its provisions or in their en- 
forcement, and the remedy. After having secured the 
needed thoroughness and fidelity in the application of the 
general system as already framed, the next step will be 
its careful but radical extension; and here the opportunity 
of the new administration straightway broadens immense- 
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ly, and promises a degree of utility,of benaficence, as great 
and as lasting as any that the neat three years can present. 
It is no exaggeration to say that by the proper extension 
of the merit system, under the ample power possessed by 
the Mayor, Mr. StronG can before his term closes make 
it extremely difficult and practically impossible for any 
political organization, such as Tammany, again to seize or 
retain its hold on the government of the city of New York. 
He can, in his own businesslike words, substantially “ ban- 
ish partisan politics from the City Hall.” 

The main strength of Tammany has been, as that of any 
like organization for spoils must be, the votes secured by 
public employment or the promise of it. By far the 
largest and most valuable part of the votes thus secured 
are those of the laborers and meclianics and others in- 
fluenced by these. The regular labor force of the city of 
New York, chiefly in the Street - cleaning, Park, Dock, 
and Public Works departments, is, in round numbers, 
5000. This number is increased in times of emergency, 
and does not include laborers employed under contract, 
whose votes are in a large degree controlled by the con- 
tractor. The command of this mass of employment, at a 
moderate estimate, has been to Tammany the command of 
a solid, permanent, gratuitous vote of 15,000 to 20,000, to 
say nothing of the contributions to the war-chest which 
its sale has secured. This resource can be barred to Tam- 
many, and to any other like organization, by the adoption 
of the registration of laborers, which has been worked 
with entire success in Boston for nine years, in the United 
States navy-yards for four years, and in Brooklyn for the 
past year. In substance, this system consists of open and 
free application from all seeking work, and their selection 
on the basis of experience, their employment so long as 
efficient, and discharge only for reasons publicly recorded. 
It may be said that this plan could be ** beaten” like any 
other by unfaithful officials. There is one sufficient an- 
swer: Once adopted, the whole labor vote of the city would 
unite in defending and enforcing it. That has been found 
to be the case in Boston. It would be the case here. 

This is the most fruitful field of immediate, practical, 
and lasting reform open to Mayor StrronG. Weare happy 
to be able to believe that he understands his opportunity 
and will seize it. 


UNNECESSARY ‘TREPIDATION. 

THE resolution introduced by Senator LoDGE concern- 
ing Hawaiian affairs is based on the assumption that Mr. 
CLEVELAND secretly connived at the restoration of the 
monarchy after Congress had practically decided on the 
recognition of the DoLE government. Mr. LopDGE him- 
self is impressed with the idea that Great Britain seeks to 
control the islands, and points to its efforts to acquire a 
station on an uninhabited island of the group for a cable 
between Canada and Australia as evidence of the correct- 
ness of his view. It now turns out that the DoLE gov- 
ernment itself is not afraid of British interference or un- 
friendliness, and that it wishes to grant Great Britain the 
sovereignty of Necker Island for the purpose indicated. 
Its consent depends, it appears, on the willingness of this 
government to waive a provision of the reciprocity treaty. 
Probably Mr. LopGE will seek to save the new Hawaiian 
government from the consequences of its own blindness, 
He has his eyes open if President DOLE has not. 

The depths of partisan meanness have certainly been 
sounded in the debate raised by the Senator’s resolution. 
So much has been recently and truthfully said concerning 
the degradation of the United States Senate, that the task 
of adding a count to the indictment is decidedly ungrate- 
ful. It is impossible and improper, however, for a pub- 
lic journal which assumes to“Speak frankly and inde- 
pendently on current events to refrain from expressing 
its opinion of the conduct and speeches of Senators LopGr 
and ALpRicH. It was insinuated that the withdrawal of 
the Philadelphia was intended by the President to en- 
courage a royalist uprising, especially as the only war- 
ship left at Honolulu belonged to the British. Mr. AL- 
DRICH went so far as to state that it was ‘‘a singular 
circumstance that the vessel should have been with- 
drawn at once closely following the visit” of the com- 
missioners of the Queen to Washington. The ship left 
Honolulu on the 12th of August. Her sailing orders had 
been received on the 2d of August. The note of the com- 
missioners to the President was dated the 11th of August, 
and it is now known that the movements of the Phila- 
delphia were not controlled in any way by the unfruitful 
visit of these representatives of the Queen. These dates, 
which might easily have been known to both the Sena- 
tors, if they were not, dispose of the mean insinuation. 
They show that the President had no knowledge of the 
plan to leave a British ship as the sole representative of 
foreign countries at Honolulu. This is confirmed by Mr. 
Wi11is’s later despatches. Moreover, the President makes 
public his reply to the royalist commissioners, in which 
he refused to reccive or consider them officially, and de- 
clined to give them any encouragement, on the expressed 
ground that Congress had taken charge of the matter. 

There is something degrading in a partisanship that 
will lead Senators to stoop to 2 cowardly insinuation like 
this. If Mr. CLEVELAND was guilty of doing the act 
which these Senators intended to fasten upon him, he 
ought to be driven out of his office. What. then, ought 
to be the punishment of Senators who will hint at an un- 
truthful accusation of such gravity? 1f Mr. LopGr were 
guilty of an offence in literature equal to that which he 
has thus committed in politics, no reputable publisher 
could thereafter afford to put his imprint on his books. 
If Mr. ALDRICH were similarly guilty in business, hon- 
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est merchants would cease to deal with him. But now 
that it appears that the scare about British influence in 
the Sandwich Islands is confined to the United States 
Senate, and that the victim in Hawaii is unconscious of 
its peril, compassion for the Senators will probably take 
the place of indignation, 

It is impossible for them to provoke a quarrel between 
the new government and Great Britain, or to stimulate 
the latter to any act of aggression, and therefore one 
fruitful source of anti-CLEVELAND speeches and resolu- 
tions will be taken from them. The ridiculous termina- 
tion of the affair, however, may not be without beneficent 
results. It will probably cast discredit upon the move- 
ment to annex the islands to the United States. The 
“coaling-station” and “strategy ” arguments are not likely 
seriously to impair the reasoning powers of minds that 
are amused by the sudden and unconscious revelation 
of the baselessness of Senator LopGe’s trepidation con- 
cerning English designs, and of his fears that a cable sta- 
tion on an uninhabited island will tie Hawaii to the im- 
perial policy of Great Britain. The truth about this whole 
wretched attempt to “expose” Mr. CLEVELAND'S policy 
in dealing with Hawaii is that it has been a pitiful failure, 
and those who have indulged in it will at some time be 
heartily ashamed of the part ‘they have played in bring- 
ing discredit upon the country by treating a grave inter- 
national question on the basis of catchpenny politics stim- 
ulated by personal greed. 


CONTINUE 'THE INVESTIGATION. 

IN its issue of December 28, 1893, the WEEKLY, speak- 
ing of the duty of the then newly clected Legislature to 
investigate all the departments of the city government, 
said: ‘The government which the State has given to 
New York is neither Republican nor Democratic in form: 
it is the worst despotism in the world, because the despot 
is under no restraint of law, of tradition, and, of course, 
of none from respect for the rights of his fellows, or for 
himself. The State must uncover all the sad and dis- 
gusting details of boss rule in New York.” 

It was with the utmost difficulty that the majority in 
the Legislature was persuaded to undertake this duty. 
At first it was thought that a joint committee ought to be 
appointed, the Senators chosen by their fellow-members 
because Lieutenant-Governor SHEEHAN could not be de- 
pended on to appoint fair and unbiassed men, the Assem- 
blymen to be appointed by Speaker Mansy. But there 
Was opposition to an investigation. Mr. PLarr and the 
Republicans at Albany, who obeyed him implicitly, could 
see no occasion for an investigation. ‘The cause of their 
lukewarmness and opposition has now been revealed. 
But they soon found that they were standing in the way 
of public opinion. The wave of righteous wrath was not 
to be turned back or checked by their feeble commands. 
They were forced on step by step until we have the full 
exposure of the police force, the complete demonstration 
that, as Captain SCHMITTBERGER confessed, Superinten- 
dent BYRNES confirming him, the police force of New 
York city is ‘‘ rotten to the core.” 

We know for what purposes Tammany used this force 
of professed public guardians. We know that part of its 
enormous revenues came from the price of ‘‘ protection” 
extorted from crime and vice, part from the blackmailing 
of merchants not virtuous enough to resist the demands 
of the captains and their ward men, and part from the 
sale of appointments to the force, and of promotions to its 
higher grades. The miserable story of the lowest forms 
of corruption—of corruption that must have eaten into 
the very souls and minds of those who indulged in it, 
making them unfit for any manly employment—has been 
spread before the public, and there is a weak disposition 
to cry halt, and to say that we have had enough. 

But we have not had enough. Now, as when the 
WEEELY first uttered the sentences quoted above, it is 
the duty of the State to *‘uncover ail the sad and disgust- 
ing details of boss rule in New York.” Now that the 
people are taking account of the vileness of those who 
have been administering their affairs, they ought not to 
stop until they have discovered the whole disagreeable 
truth. It must not lie in the power of any Tammany 
apologist in the future to say that the investigation 
stopped with the police force because the reformers knew 
that an examination of the other departments of the mu- 
nicipal government would find them pure and spotiess. 
That such would be the contention, and that it would be 
effective with many easy-going citizens of New York, is 
certain from the history and experiences of the past. 

Not only is a thorough inguiry essential to the complete 
awakening of the people of New York to the importance 
of continued effort for good government, but it is neces- 
sary for the ascertainment of the evils which may be re- 
formed by legislation. And in this problem the whole 
country is interested. Thorough investigation of all the 
departments of the government is a subject on which hon- 
est men do not differ. Mayor Strone has revived the al- 
most forgotten power of the Commissioners of Accounts. 
Much will be accomplished by them. But the efforts of 
the commissioners should be supplemented by the Re- 
publican majority in the Legislature. There is only one 
reason why that majority may refuse to act. It is that 
PLATT is not in favor of reformers or inquiries that may 
disturb his heretofore profitable relations with Tammany 
Hall. If the Legislature wants to assume the sins and 
unpopularity of PLart, it will refuse to continue the 
LExow committee’s work. If it does not, it will act on 
Senator LExow’s resolution aud continue the investiga- 
tion. 


THE NEW EAST RIVER 
BRIDGE. 

For many years, indeed ever since 
the throwing open of the Brooklyn 
Bridge to traffic, it has been very evi- 
dent that another bridge was greatly 
needed over the East River, and perhaps 
several others; and a great many plans 
have been made to supply bridges, and 
so to shorten the journey from Man- 
hattan to Long Island. But projects 
of this kind involve, for their success- 
ful accomplishment, the expenditure of 
vast sums of money, the greater part of 
which, during the progress of the work, 
will have to lie idle, and the consent of 
the United States authorities, who 
look very carefully to see that the 
navigation in this great river is not ob- 
structed. 

Projectors, therefore, who would 
bridge the East River must get the 
money, and satisfy the Secretary of 
War that their structure will do no 
hurt tocommerce. Both of these tasks 
are difficult, and the promoters of a 
bridge across the Hudson, or North, 
River have recently had to abandon 
their long-cherished plans because the 
Secretary of War would not consent 
to the placing ofa pier in the Hudson 
River. 

The engineer of the bridge across 
the East River, now under way, does 
not have to contend with a difficulty 
of this nature, because this bridge is 
so located that two piers will rest on 
Blackwells Island, and the spans over 
the east and west channels are conven- 
iently short, each of them being 846 
feet, while the span over the island is 
615 feet. 

When permission to build this bridge 
was first secured the Secretary of 
War stipulated that the bottom of 
the bridge should be 150 feet above 
high water in the river. Later he 
amended this stipulation, and fixed the 
height at 135 feet, which is the amount 
of space beneath the Brooklyn Bridge 
at high water. This change in eleva- 
tion was due to the short distance be- 
tween the New York end of the bridge 
and Third Avenue, where there will be 
a connection with the elevated rail- 
way system. It would have been well- 
nigh impossible to descend. safely to 
the level of the elevated railroad had 
not this fifteen feet been lopped off. 


THE NEW BRIDGE 
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As it will appear when completed. 
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It would have been quite impossible 
to attain a high rate of speed on the up 


rade. 

The plan of the company building 
the bridge is to havea whole block be. 
tween Second and Third avenues for 
a terminal station and a place of con- 
nection with the elevated railroad sys. 
tem. 

The ground -floor of this immense 
station will be a great market, and it jg 
proposed that the cellars shall be used 
for the cold storage of perishable 
market products. ‘The exact location 
of this station has not yet been an. 
nounced, and it will not be until the 
land has been bought by private treaty 
or proceedings have been begun for its 
condemnation. On the Long Island 
side of the river the bridge will be con- 
nected with the Long Island Railroad, 
which has lines to the furthest end 
of the island, and other lines running 
into Brooklyn and connecting with 
the elevated and surface roads of that 
city. 

This bridge will relieve the present 
bridge of a part of the traffic which 
crowds it so uncomfortably morning 
and evening, and it will also bring the 
suburban and rural districts of Long 
Island much nearer the metropolis. 

The bridge, without the terminals, 
will cost $8,000,000, and Mr. Charles 
M. Jacobs, the engineer, feels certain 
that it will be finished by the summer 
of 1897. The bridge will have four 
railway tracks, with carriageways and 
walks on either side. The superstruc- 
ture will consist of cantilever trusses, 
and the steel in them will weigh about 
53,000,000 pounds. The contract for 
the steel-work had not been awarded 
when this article was written, but the 
proposals were in hand, and the en- 
gineers were pleased that these were 
not beyond the estimates. Work is 
now in progress on the foundations, 


and the contract has been awarded for 


the granite which is to be used in the 
piers. 

This bridge has been in contem- 
plation for many years, and as a 
project it is senior to the suspension- 
bridge built jointly by New York and 
Brooklyn. But until Mr. Austin Cor- 
bin and his colleagues of the Long 
Island Railroad took hold of the 
scheme, a few years ago, it never ap- 
peared to have much vitality. 


OVER THE EAST RIVER, NEW ‘YORK.—Drawn sy H. Lovis Sonntag, Jun. 











CHAPTER III. 


IN THE ASSEMBLY. 


HE blow, and the insult with which he accom- 
panied it, for the moment put an end to my 
repentance. But, short as the distance was 
across the floor from the one door to the other, 
it gave me time to think again; to remember 

that this was Louis, and that, whatever cause I had had to 
complain of him, whatever grounds to suspect that he was 
now the instrument of others, no friend could have done 
more to assuage my wrath, nor the most honest more to 
prevent me entering on an impossible task. Melting 
quickly, I felt that if kindness alone had led him to inter- 
pose [had made him the worst return in the world; and 
in fine before the outer door could be opened to us I re- 
pented anew. When the usher held it for me to pass, I 





“ONE 


MOMENT AND I HAD THE DOOR OF THE 
ASSEMBLY OPEN.” 


sharply bade him close it, and to Louis’s surprise turned 
and muttering something ran back. Before he could do 
more than utter 2 cry of rage I was across the vestibule; 
one moment and I had the door of the Assembly open. 

I saw before me—I suppose that my hand had raised 
the latch noisily—tiers of surprised faces all turned my 

yay; [heard a murmur of mingled annoyance and laugh- 
ter; then, in an instant, I was threading my way to my 
place with the monotonous voice of the President in my 
ears, and the scene around me so changed—from that low- 
voiced altercation outside to this Chamber full of light 
and life and thronged with starers—that I sank into my 
seat dazzled and abashed and almost forgetful for the mo- 
ment of the purpose which brought me thither. 

A moment and my face grew hotter still. Each of the 
benches on which we sat held three; IT shared mine with 
one of the Harincourts and M. d’Aulnoy, my place being 
between them. I had scarcely taken it five seconds when 
Harincourt rose slowly, and without turning his face to 
me, moved away down the gangway, and fanning himself 
delicately with his hat, assumed a leaning position against 
a desk with his gaze on the President. Half a minute, 
and d’Aulnoy followed his example. Then the three be- 
hind me rose and quietly found other places. Then the 
three before me. In two minutes I sat alone, isolated, a 
mark for all eyes; a kind of leper in the Assembly. 

I ought to have been prepared for some such demonstra- 
tion; but I was not, and my cheeks burned as if the curi- 
ous looks to which I was exposed were a hot fire. It was 
impossible for me, taken by surprise, to hide my embar- 
rassment, for wherever I gazed I met sneering eyes and 
contemptuous glances, and pride would not let me hang 
my head. For many minutes, therefore, I was unconscious 
of everything but that scorching gaze. I could not even 
hear what was going forward. The President’s voice was 
a dull meaningless drawl to me. 

But all the while anger and resentment were hardening 
me in my resolve; and presently the cloud passed away 
from my mind and left me exulting. The monotonous 
reading to which I had listened without understanding it 
came to an end, and was followed by sharp interrogations 
—a question and an answer, a name anda reply. And it 
was that awoke me. The drawl had been the reading of 
the cahier; now they were voting on it. 

Presently it would be my turn; it was coming to my 
turn. With each vote—I need not say that all were af- 
firmative—more and more faces were turned to the place 
where I sat, more eyes, some hostile, some triumphant, 
some merely curious, were directed to my face. And un- 
der other circumstances this might have cowed me; now 
it did not. I was wrought up to face it. The unfriendly 
looks of so many who had called themselves my friends, 
the scornful glances of new men of ennobled families who 
had been glad of my father’s countenance, the conscious- 
hess that all had deserted me merely because I maintained 
In practice opinions which half of them had proclaimed 
in words, hardened me‘to a pitch of scorn no whit below 
that of my opponents, while the knowledge that to blench 
now would cover me with lasting shame closed the door 
to thoughts of surrender. 

The Assembly, on the other hand, felt the novelty of its 
eon. Men were not yet accustomed to the war of the 

nate, to duels of words more deadly than those of the 
Sword, and a certain doubt, a certain hesitation, held the 

* Begun in Hagprr’s Werxty No. 1985. 
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majority in suspense, watching to see what would hap- 
pen. Moreover, the leaders, both M. de St. Alais, who 
headed the hotter and prouder court party, and the nobles 
of the Robe and Parliament, who had only lately dis- 
covered that their interest lay in the same direction, found 
themselves embarrassed by the very smallness of the op- 
position, since a substantial minority must have been ac- 
cepted as a fact, whereas one man—one man standing in 
the way of unanimity presented himself as a thing to be 
removed, if only the way could be discovered. 

‘*M. le Comte de Cantal?” the President 
looked, not at the person he named, but at me. 

**Content.” 

““M. le Vicomte de Marignac?” 

**Content.” 

The next name I did not hear, for in my excitement it 
seemed that all in the Chamber were looking at me, that 
voice was failing me, that when the moment came I should 
sit dumb and paralyzed, unable to speak and forever dis- 
graced. I thought of this, not of what was passing; then 
in a moment recollection came back, I heard the last 
name before mine, that of M. d’Aulnoy; heard the answer 
given. Then my own name echoing in hollow silence. 

‘*M. le Vicomte de Saux?” 

I stood up. I spoke, my voice sounding alien, like an- 
other man’s. ‘I dissent from this cahier,” I said. 

I expected an outburst of wrath; it did not come. In- 
stead a peal of laughter, in which I distinguished St. 
Alais’s tones, rang through the room, and brought the 
blood again to my cheeks. The laughter lasted some 
time, rose and fell, and rose again, while I stood pilloried. 
But it had one effect the laughers did not contemplate. 
On occasions the most taciturn become eloquent. I forgot 
the periods from Rochefoucauld and Liancourt which I 
had so carefully prepared, I forgot the passages from 
Turgot of which I had made notes, and I broke out in a 
strain I had not foreseen or intended. 

‘*Messieurs!” I cried, hurling my voice through the 


cried, and 


‘** MESSIEURS,’ HE SAID, IN A LOUD RINGING VOICE, 
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Chamber, ‘‘I dissent from this cahier because it is effete 
and futile; because, if for no other reason, the time when it 
could have been of any service is past. You claim your 
privileges, your exemptions; they are gone! they are gone! 
You protest against the union of your representatives 
with those of the people; they have sat with them, and 
you can no more undo that by a protest than you can set 
back the tide! The thing is done. The dog is hungry; 
you have given it a bone. Do you think to get the bone 
back unmouthed, whole, without loss? If so, you are 
mad. But this is not all, nor the principal of my objec- 
tion to this cahier. France to-day stands naked, bank-- 
rupt, without treasury, without money. Do you think to 
help her, to clothe her, to fill her treasury by maintaining 
your privileges, by maintaining your exemptions, by stand- 
ing out for the last jot and tittle of your rights? No, mes- 
sieurs. In the old days those exemptions, those rights, 
those privileges wherein our ancestors gloried and gloried 
well, were given to them because they were the buckler 
of France. They maintained and armed and Jed men; 
the commonalty did the rest. But now the people fight, 
the people pay, the people do all. Yes, messieurs, it is 
true—it is true that which we have all heard, ‘Le manant 
paye pour tout!” 

I paused, expecting that now, at last, the long-delayed 
outburst of anger would come. Instead, before any in 
the Chamber could speak, there rose through the windows, 
which looked on the markef-place and had been widely 
opened on account of the heat, a great cry, a cry of ap- 
plause, the shout of the street, that, for the first time 
perhaps, heard its wrongs voiced. It was full of assent, 
of rejoicing; but no attack could have disconcerted me 
more completely. I stood astonished and taken aback. 

But this effect which it had on me was slight in com- 
parison with that which it had on my opponents. The 
cries of dissent they were about to utter died still-born 
at the portent, and for a moment men stared at one an- 
other as if they could not believe their ears. For that 


‘THERE IS STRANGE NEWS.’” 


moment a silence of rage—of surprise—prevailed through 
the whole Chamber. Then M. de St. Alais sprang to 
his feet. 

** What is this? ” he cried, his handsome face dark with 
excitement. ‘* Has the King ordered us, too, to sit with 
the third estate? If not, M. le Président—if not, I say,” 
he continued, sternly putting down an attempt at ap- 
vlause, ‘‘and if this be not a conspiracy between some of 
our body and the canaille to bring about another Jacque- 
rie—” 

The President, a weak man of a Robe family, interrupt- 
ed him. ‘‘ Have a care, monsicur,” he said. ‘‘ The win- 
dows are still open.” 

‘*Open?” 

The President nodded. 

‘*And what if they are?) What of that?” St. Alais an- 
swered, harshly. ‘‘ What of that, monsieur?’ he con- 
tinued, looking round him with an eye which seemed to 
collect and express the scorn of the more fiery spirits. 
“If so, it is better! Let them be open. Let those with- 
out hear both sides, and not only those who flatter them— 
those who by building on their weakness and iguorance, 
and canting about their rights and wrongs, think to exalt 
themselves into Retzes and Cromwells! Yes , Monsieur le 
Président,” he continued, while I strove in vain to inter- 
rupt him, and half the Assembly rose to their feet in con- 
fusion, ‘‘I repeat the phrase, who to the ambition of a 
Cromwell or a Retz add their violence, not their parts.” 

The injustice of the reproach stung me, and I turned on 
him. ‘‘M.le Marquis,” I cried, hotly, “if by that phrase 
you mater to me— 

He laughed scornfully. 
he said. 

‘“*T fling it back! I repudiate it!” I cried. 
Alais has called me a Retz, a Cromwell—” 

‘‘Pardon me,” he interposed, swiftly—‘‘a 
Retz.” 

‘A traitor, either way!” I answered, striving against 
the laughter which at his repartee flashed through the 
room, bringing the blood rushing to my face. ‘A trai- 
sor, either way! But I say that he is the traitor who to- 
day advises the King to his hurt.” 

** And not he who comes here with a mob at his back?” 
St. Alais retorted, with heat almost equal to own. 
‘* Who, one man, would browbeat a hundred, and dictate 
to this Assembly?” 

‘*Monsieur repeats himself,” I cried, cutting him short 
in my turn, though no laughter followed my gibe. ‘‘I 
deny what he says. I fling back his accusations! I re- 
tort upon him! And for the rest, I object to this cahier. 
I dissent from it. I—” 

But the Assembly was at the end of its-patience. A 
roar of ‘‘ Withdraw! withdraw!” drowned my voice, and 
in a moment the meeting, so orderly a few minutes before, 
became a scene of wild uproar. A few of the older men 
still kept their seats, but the majority rose; some had al- 
ready sprung to the windows and closed them, and still 
stood with their feet on the ledge, looking down on the 
confusion, Others had gone to the door and taken their 
stand there, perhaps with the idea of resisting intrusion. 
The President in vain cried for silence. His voice, equal- 
ly with mine, was lost in the persistent clamor, which 
swelled to a louder pitch whenever I offered.to speak, and 
sank only when I desisted. 

At length M. de St. Alais raised his hand, and with little 
difficulty procured silence. Before I could take advan- 
tage of it, however, the President interposed. **The = 
sembly of the noblesse of Quercy,” he said, hurriedly, **‘ is 
in favor of this cahier, maintaining our ancient rights, 
privileges, and exemptions. The -Vicomte de Saux alone 
protests. The cahier will be presented.” 

‘**T protest!” I cried, weakly. 

‘‘T have said so,” the President answered, with a sneer. 
And a peal of derisive laughter, mingled with shouts of 
applause, ran round the Chamber. ‘‘The cahier will be 
presented. The matter is concluded.” 

And then in a moment, magically, as it seemed to me, 
the Chamber resumed its ordinary aspect. ‘The members 
who had risen returned to their seats; those who had 
closed the windows descended; a few retired; the Pre- 
sident proceeded with some ordinary business. Every 
trace of the storm disappeared.- Ina twinkliug:all was as 
it had been. 

Even where I sat; for no.isolation, no division from my 
fellows, could exceed that -in..which I had -sat before. 
But whereas before I had had my weapon in reserve and 
my revenge in prospect, that was no longer so. I had 
shot my bolt, and sat miserable, fettered by the silence 
and the strange glances that hemmed me in, and growing 
each moment not only more depressed but more self-con- 
scious; so that, though I longed to escape, I shrank from 
moving, even from looking about me. 

And not the least of my misery lay in the reflection 
that I had done no good; that I had suffered for a quix- 
otism, and shown myself stubborn and. obstinate to no 
purpose except my own destruction. -Too late I reflected 
that I might have maintained my principles and yet con- 
formed ; I might have stated my convictions, and- waived 
them in deference to the majority. I might have— 

But, alas, whatever I might have done, I had not done 
it,and the die was cast. I had declared myself against 
my order, and forfeited all I could claim from my order. 
Henceforth I should be a pariah. It was no fancy that 
even now men who had occasion to pass before me drew 
their skirts aside and bowed formally as to one of another 
class. 

How long I should have endured this penance, these 
veiled insults, and the courtesy that stung deeper, before 
T plucked up spirit to withdraw, I cannot say. It was an 
interposition from without that broke the spell. An 
usher came to me with a note. I opened it with clumsy 
fingers under a fire of hostile eyes, and found that it was 
from Louis. 

“If you have a spark of honor,” it ran, ‘‘ you will 
meet ine without a moment’s delay in the garden at the 
back of the Chapter-house. Do so, and you may still live 
to call yourself a gentleman. . Refuse, or delay even for 
ten minutes, and I will publish your shame from one end 
of Quercy to the other. He cannot call himself Adrien du 
Pont de Saux, monsieur, who puts up with a blow!” 

I read it twice while the usher waited... The words had 
a cruel, heartless ring in them; the taufiting challenge was 
brutal in its directness. Yet my heart, grew soft as.I read, 
and I had much ado to’keep the tears‘ from*my eyes— 
under all those eyes. For. Louis:did not deceive me this 


‘*As you please, monsieur,” 
““M. de St. 


would-be 
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time. This note, so unlike him, this last desperate attempt 
to draw me out and save me from opponents more’ ruth- 
less, was too trausparent to delude me; and in a moment 
the icy bands which had been growing over me melted. 
I sat alone still; but I was not quite deserted. I could 
hold up my head again, for I had a friend. I remembered 
that, after all, through all, I was Adrien du Pont de Saux, 
guiltless of aught worse than holding in Quercy opinions 
which the Lameths and Mirabeaus, the Liancourts and 
Rochefoucaulds, held in their provinces; guiltless, I told 
myself, of aught besides standing for right and justice. 

But the usher waited. I took from the desk before me 
a scrap of paper and wrote my answer. ‘‘ Adrien does 
not fight with Louis because St. Alais struck Saux.” 

I wrapped it up and gave it to the usher; then I sat 
back, a different man, able to meet all eyes, with a heart 
armed against all misfortunes. Friendship, generosity, 
love, still existed, though the gentry of Quercy, the Gon- 
tauts and Marignacs, sat aloof. Life would still hold 
sweets, though the grass should grow in the walnut ave- 
nue, and my shield should never quarter the arms of St. 
Alais. 

And so I took courage, stood up, and moved to go out. 
The moment I did so a dozen members sprang to their 
feet also, and, as I walked down one gangway towards the 
door, crowded down another parallel with mine, offen- 
sively, openly, with the evident intention of intercepting 
me before I could escape. The commotion was so great 
that the President paused in his reading to watch the re- 
sult, while the mass of members who kept their places 
rose that they might have a better view. I saw in a mo- 
ment that I was to be publicly insulted, and a fierce joy 
took the place of every other feeling. If I went slowly, 
it was not through fear; the pent-up passions of the last 
hour inspired me, and I ‘would not have hastened the cli- 
max for the world. I reached the foot of the gangway, 
and in another moment we must have come into collision, 
when a wild explosion of voices, a great roar in the street, 
that penetrated even through the closed windows, brought 
us to a sudden halt. We paused, listening and glaring, 
while the few who had not stood up before rose hurried- 
ly, and the President, startled and suspicious, asked what 
it was. ‘ 

For answer the sound rose again, dull, prolonged, shak- 
ing the windows—a hoarse cry of triumph. 1t fell, not 
ceasing, but passing away into the distance, and then once 
more it swelled up. It was unlike any shout I had ever 
heard. 

Little by little articulate words grew out of it, or suc- 
ceeded it, until the air shook with the measured rhythm of 
one stern sentence. ‘‘ A bas la Bastille! A bas la Bastille!” 

We were to hear many such cries in the time to come, 
and grow accustomed to such alarms; to the hungry growl 
in the street, and the loud knocking at the door that 
meant fate. But they were a new thing then, and the 
Assembly, as much outraged as alarmed by this second 
trespass on its dignity, could only look at its President 
and mutter wrathful threats against the canaille. The 
canaille that had crouched for a century seemed in some 
uvaccountable way to be changing its posture. 

One man cried out one thing, and one another; that the 
street should be cleared, the regiment sent for, or com- 
plaint made to the Intendant. They were still speaking 
when the door opened and a member came in. It was 
Louis de St. Alais, and his face was aglow with excite- 
ment. Commonly the most modest and quiet of men, he 
stood forward now and raised his hand imperatively for 
silence. 

‘*Messieurs,” he said, in a loud ringing voice, ‘‘ there is 
strange news. A courier with letters for my brother, M. 
de St. Alais, has spoken in the street. He brings strange 
tidings.” 

‘What? What?” two or three cried. 

“The Bastille has fallen.” 

No one understood; how should they? but all were 
silent. Then, ‘What do you mean?” the President asked, 
in bewilderment. And he raised his hand, that the si- 
lence might be preserved. ‘*The Bastille has fallen? 
How? What is it?” 

“Tt was captured on Tuesday by the mob of Paris,” 
Louis answered, distinctly, his eyes bright, ‘‘and M. de 
Launay, the Governor, murdered in cold blood.” 

‘«The Bastille captured? By the mob?” the President 
exclaimed, incredulously. ‘‘It is impossible, monsieur. 
You must have misunderstood.” 

Louis shook his head. ‘‘It is true, I fear,” he said. 

‘*And M. de Launay?” 

‘*That too, I fear, Monsieur le Président.” 

Then, indeed, men looked at one another, startled, pale- 
faced, each asking mute questions of his fellows, while in 
the street outside the hum of disorder and rejoicing grew 
moment by moment. more steady and continuous. Men 
looked at each other alarmed, and could not believe. The 
Bastille, which-had_ stood so many centuries, captured? 
The Governor killed? Impossible, they muttered, impos- 


sible. For what, in that case, was the King doing? What 
the army? What the Goyernor of Paris? 
Old M. de Gontaut put the thought into words. ‘‘But 


the King ?”. he said, as..soon as he could get a hear- 
ing. ‘‘His Majesty has doubtless already punished the 
wretches?” 

The answer came from an unexpected quarter, in words 
as little-expected. M. de St. Alais, to whom Louis had 
handed a letter, rose from his seat with an open paper in 
his hand. Doubtless if he had taken time to consider he 
would:have seen the imprudence.of making public all he 
knew; but the surprise and mortification of the news he 
had just received, news that gave the lie to his most con- 
fident assurances, news that made the most certain doubt 
the ground on which they: stood, swept away his discre- 
tion. He spoke. 

“I do not know. what the King was doing,” he said, 
in mocking accents, ‘tat Versailles; but I can tell vou 
how the army was employed in Paris, messieurs. The 
Garde Francaise were foremost in the attack. Besenval, 
with such troops as have not deserted, has withdrawn 
The city is in the.-hands of the mob. They have shot 
Flesselles the. Provost..and elected Bailly Mayor. They 
have raised a militia and armed it. They have appointed 


Lafayeite General... They have adopted a badge. They 
rave—” 
**But, mon Dieu!” the President cried, agliast. ‘* This 


isa revolt!” 
‘* Precisely, monsieur,” St. Alais answered. 
** Aud what does the King?” the President continued. 
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‘‘He is so good—that he has done nothing,” was the 
bitter answer. 

‘‘And the States General, the National Assembly 
Versailles?” 

**Oh, they? They too have done nothing.” 

“Tt is Paris, then?” the President said. 

“Yes, monsieur, it is Paris,” the Marquis answered. 

“But Paris?” the Pt vesident said, helplessly. *: Paris 

has been quiet so many years.’ 

But to this, the thought in every one’s mind, there 
seemed to be no answer. St. Alais sat down again, and 
for a moment the Assembly remained stunned by astonish. 
ment, prostrate under these new, these marvellous facts, 
No better comment on the discussions in which it had 
been engaged a few minutes before could have been found, 
Its members had been dreaming of their rights, their 
privileges, their exemptions; they awoke to find Paris in 
flames, the army in revolt, order and law in the utmost 
peril. 

But St. Alais was not the man to be long wanting to his 
part, nor one to abdicate of his free will a leadership 
which vigor and audacity had secured for him. He 
sprang to his fect again, and in an impassioned harangue 
called upon the Assembly to remember the Fronde. 

“As Paris was then, Paris is now!” he cried. _‘‘ Fickle 
and seditious, to be won by no gifts, but always to be 
overcome by famine. Rest assured that the faf bourgeois 
will not long do without the white bread of Gonesse, nor 
the tippler without the white wine of Arbois! Cut these 
off, the mad will soon grow sane, and the. traitor loyal 
Their National Guards and their Badges, and their Mayors, 
and their General? Do you think that they will long 
avail against the forces of order, of loyalty, against the 
King, the nobility, the clergy—against France? No, mes- 
sieurs, it is impossible,” he continued, with warmth. 
‘Paris would have deposed the great Henry and exiled 
Mazarin; but in the result it licked their shoes. It will 
be so again, only we must stand together, we must he 
firm. We must see that these disorders spread no farther, 
It is the King’s to govern, and the people's to obey. It 
has been so, and it will be so to the end!” 

His words were not many, but they were timely and 
vigorous, and they served to reassure the Assembly. All 
that large majority which in every gathering of men has 
no more imagination than serves to paint the future in 
the colors of the past found his arguments perfectly con- 
vincing; while the few who saw more clearly, and by the 
light of instinct, or cold reason, discerned that the ‘state 
of France had no precedent in its history, felt nevertheless 
the infection of his confidence. A universal shout of 
applause greeted his last sentence, and amid tumultuous 
cries the concourse, which had remained on its feet, poured 
into the gangways and made for the door, a desire to see 
and hear what was going forward moving all to get out 
as quickly as possible, though it was not likely that more 
could be learned than was already known. 

I shared this feeling myself,and forgetting in the ex- 
citement of the moment my part in the day’s debate, 
pressed to the door with the rest. The Bustille fallen? 
The Governor killed? Paris in the hands of the mob? 
Such tidings were enough to set the brain in a whirl and 
breed forgetfulness of nearer matters. Others in the pre- 
occupation of the moment seemed to be equally oblivious, 
and I forced my way out with the rest. 

But at the door I happened by a little clumsiness to 
touch one of the Harincourts somewhat sharply. He 
turned his head, saw who it was had touched him, and 
tried to stop. The pressure was too great, however, and 
he was borne on in front of me, struggling and muttering 
something I could not hear. I guessed what it was, how- 
ever, by the manner in which others abreast of him, and 
as helpless, turned their heads and sneered at me; and I 
was considering how I could best encounter what was to 
come when the sight which met our gaze.as we at last 
issued from the narrow passage and faced the market- 
place, two steps below us, drove their existence for a mo- 
ment from my mind. 

[ro BE CONTINUED.) 


BALLADS OF TO-DAY. 
THE INCOME TAX. 


Wnrat is the size of your income? Give us the figures, 
pray; 

And don’t you be modest about it, for shyness won't 
do to-day. 

All you who've been ostentatious, and living beyond 
your means, 

Go down to the 
scenes. 


tax-assessor and invite him behind the 


Where is your cash invested? Open your coffers wide. 

The Bogie-man of the Treasury is standing at your 
side. 

He’s noted your yacht and your horses; 
Way you sup; 

And he’s going to be mighty careful how you foot your 
columns up. 


he’s noticed the 


He’s been on the ‘‘roof” at the opera, and has envied 
you down in your box, 

And he’s always wanted a chance like this to whack at 
the man with stocks. 

He’s stood by the café window and watched you lunchi- 

ing within, 

And he has a pretty good notion of the size of your 
pile of tin. 


He’s thought you were going 
much on your shape, 

But now he is going to prove 
miles of red tape; 

And you who’ve been ostentatious must tell the whole 
truth to-day. 

You’ve got to admit you're 
to step up and pay. 


it lively, were travelling 


it, backed up by square 


a fraud, sir, or you’ve got 


So tell us the size of your income; account for each 
little red cent. 

This terrible cad, the collector, knows pretty well what 
you have spent; 

And if you think to escape him by making it small you 
will fail, 

And end, if you try to deceive him, in a small private 
box at the jail. JoHn KENDRICK Banas. 











THE FEATHER RIVER DAM. 


Tue entire eastern side of Butte County, in northern 
California, is formed by outrunning spurs from the west- 
ern side of the Sierra Nevada Mountains, between which 
the different branches of the Feather River (North, Mid- 
dle, and South, with their tributaries) debouch into the 
Sacramento Valley, after passing for the greater part of 
their course through a rich mineral country in which 
gold-bearing quartz veins as well as remains of ancient 
river channels are abundant. These spurs contain great 
quantities of timber suitable for mining, while the south 
and west parts of the county contain as rich farming land 
as can be found anywhere in the State, insuring un- 
failing supplies for the support of large bodies of miners. 
Railroads extend up to the county-seat, and good stage 
rouds penctrate the foot-hills in different directions. 

As a large part of the gold production of Butte County 
has been derived from the Feather River and its branches, 
which unite about ten miles north of Oroville, the county 
seat, more capital has been expended in this branch of 
mining of late than in the development of the drift or 
quartz mines. 

Au English company has constructed a dam on the 
main Feather River, just above the town of Oroville, for 
the purpose of working the auriferous gravel, and the re- 
sults have already been most satisfactory to the sharchold- 
ers. Avast amount of preliminary work has been required, 
comprising the building of ten miles of substantial roads; 
the providing of dwellings in three separate camps capable 
of accommodating from 150 to 300 men, besides the neces- 
sary workshops; also the building of a canal along the 
right bank of the Feather River forty feet wide and 6000 
feet long, requiring the excavation of 50,000 cubic yards, 
to carry the river when turned out of its natural bed; the 
construction of a permanent head dam; the procuring of 
power, Which was obtained by utilizing the old Miocene 
ditch, which required five miles of iron piping; also the 
erection of an electric plant to enable the work to be car- 
ried on at night as well as by day; and the connection of 
all the different points and the ditch stations with the head 
offices by telephone, requiring over forty miles of tele- 
phone wire. 

In the construction of the canal a cemented rock wall 
was carried along the entire distance next the river, at a 
width of four feet at the top and twelve feet on the bot- 
tom, reaching in places a height of over twenty feet from 
bed-rock, containing over 10,000 cubic yards of masonry, 
in the construction of which 6000 barrels of cement were 
consumed. 

Two suspension-bridges cross the canal, giving access 
to the work fromthe shore. One of the bridges is cighty 
feet long, and carries the pipe line which conveys the wa- 
ter-power from the Miocene ditch. A diminishing iron 
pipe is made use of, receding from thirty-two inches in 
diameter to twenty-two inches, constructed out of No. 14 
and No. 12 iron. The company has the use of 1000 inches 
of water in return for repairing and keeping the ditch in 
order. 

The permanent head dam extends from a rocky point 
at the foot of South Table Mountain to a high mass of 
rock near the middle of the river, and from there to the 
opposite shore. The first 120 feet next to the west bank 
is occupied by the fore bay of the canal and a side dam 
seventy feet long providing for the wasteway. The main 
dam is about 144 feet long, and consists of cribs of peeled 
pine poles from ten to twelve inches in diameter, spiked 
together with wrought-iron spikes (three tons were used 
in the construction), and filled with the heaviest rocks 
that the derricks could handle, quarried out of the river- 
hanks, all surmounted by framed timbers eight by eight 
inches, and crowned with a shelter-dam that can be raised 
or lowered. This latter provision is made to meet any 
unexpected rise in the river. It required 70,000 feet of 
round timbers and 6000 cubic yards of rock in the con- 
struction, and has a height of fifty-two feet. The water- 
slope is doubly planked with two-inch boards. The up- 
stream slope is boarded and made tight by sluicing in sand, 
earth, and gravel from the banks. The dam is provided 
with a water cushion, and everything done for the security 
of the work that knowledge and experience could suggest. 

To prevent damage to the head of the canal by the wa- 
ters coming down Morris Ravine in the spring of the year, 
it became necessary to wing-dam the mouth of that gulch. 
A subflume is built along the east bauk, discharging over 
the end dam. 

Two hydraulic elevators are used, which are supplied 
with power from a reservoir in the adjoining hills, whose 
lifting power with 1000 inches of water under a head of 
480 feet amounts to 540,000 gallons an hour, discharging 
into the subflume. Two hundred cubic yards are raised 
hy the larger elevator per hour, on a slope of forty-two de- 
grees, to a height of fifty-five feet. The elevator is twenty 
inches in diameter, with a four-and-a-half-inch nozzle. 

The gold found iu this part of the river during the pre- 
paratory work along the rim is fine and thin, somewhat 
like cucumber seed, and sells for $18 50 per ounce. 


OPERATIC NOVELTIES IN ORDER. 

THE current season of opera at the New Metropolitan 
from the stand-point of execution is so admirable that one 
is disposed to excuse any shortcomings. With Mesdames 
Melba, Eames, Nordica, Mantelli, Scalchi, and now Miss 
Sanderson, and with the Messrs. Tamagno, de Reszké, 
Maurel, Plancon, Campanari, and the lesser stellar support 
—as well as the present conducting and band—with these 
even the insipidity of Martha or Lucia, the staleness of the 
too luscious Faust, the dramatic crudeness of a 7’rovatore, 
become delights instead of afflictions. But one may well 
remind the management of the Opera-house that the fact 
that their season is in Italian and French now should not 
mean overmuch drawing on a too familiar if not (under 
such conditions) unwelcome repertory. That practice has 
been from the beginning a trait of Messrs Abbey and 
Gris purveyance of our opera. They are not alone in 
it, but they should change it. Royalties, scores, scenes, 
and costumes for new operas cost. But we want them. 
We need them. We have a right to have them. 


The phrase of-the annual prospectuses, to_ the effect 
that ‘‘the works to be presented will be chosen from the 
following list,” isone with which the New York public are 
not pleased. They haye come to feel that it means the 
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avoidance of the very works that will interest us most 
and freshen the weeks of repetition. 

Within a few years, suddenly, operatic creativeness has 

nearly ceased to be of promise or performance in Ger 
many. In fact, Germany seems, musically, in an alarming 
state of desiccation. Or, let us say, it is aneemic, having 
given to Italy and France that dramatic life-blood which 
has brought up to vigor a new school of splendid vitality. 
But no longer can impresarios shrug their shoulders and 
say that there are no new and attractive and forcible 
Italian operas. Out of old Italy the star of musical 
promise once more rises. Smareglia, Puccini, Ponchielli, 
dead before duly honored, Leoncavallo, and the meteoric 
Mascagni, and several others, fusing in their scores neo- 
Italianism and Tecutonism of art—these and others are 
nobly in evidence. It is high time that Messrs. Abbey 
and Grau, instead of wasting their time and ours with 
such milk-and-water novelties as Mr. Herman Bemberg’s 
Hlaine, made it their business to include in their perform- 
ances each season the two or three novelties of European 
talk and success. 
Why do they not give New York the chance to hear 
Puccini’s Edgardo, and the same eminent Italian compos- 
er’s Manon Lescaut. which half the continent discusses? 
Where is Smareglia’s curious Cornelius Sehut, the unauali- 
fied Ltalian-and German success abroad of 1894? or a re- 
vival of his Vassal of Szigeth, badly served here in Ger- 
man aforetime? Or, turning to France, why do we not 
hear Bruneau’s Le Rére, or Attaque du Moulin; or—since 
Reyer is practically unknown here—his Salamimbdé, or Pu- 
trie, or Sigurd; or Chabrier’s Gwendoline? We wait for 
that last notable score, the composer’s swan-song. Frederic 
Smetana’s charming 7'he Bartered Bride is sung in Eu- 
rope in Italian as well as German or Bohemian;tand a 
single amateurish performance last year by local’ Bohe- 
mian musical clubs represents its New York hearing. As 
to Germany, Humperdinek’s Hansel und Gretel—an ex- 
ception to the insignificance of Germany’s operfitic pro- 
ductivity—and Hummel’s one-act work Mara® are al- 
ready supplied with Italian texts. In the department of 
the ballet @action, now so much a feature of the Seasons 
abroad, the New Metropolitan, under its present#manage- 
ment, offers even less than the economical and clumsy 
efforts of the German years. a 

We observe in the prospectus for the vear that Hselar- 
monde, Thais, Falstaff, and Samson et Delila are pariicu- 
larized. We shall be glad of their forth coming; faute de 
mieux. But of them Verdi's Falstaff is the single opera 
that really is a novelty which it is worth while to add 
to the repertory. And, moreover, Fulstaff is a work of 
the delicacy and dimensions suited to a sinall auditorium. 
We fear it will fare ill in our huge theatre. Still—Mr. 
Abbey, Mr. Grau, let us have it, and soon, by all means. 

At present New York is, operatically, equal to any Eu- 
ropean centre, so faras concerns the way in which its sea- 
son is sung. In what that season offers, it is at the mercy 
of its impresarios. We hope that their intelligence, gen- 
erosity, and success will urge them to let alane the stale 
or trivial in French or Italian art, and to give us the best 
of the old, and some part, at least, of the best of the new, 
so long as they are the New Metropolitan’s farmers-gen- 
eral; and so cordially supported as such. 

E. IkeNa&:Uus STEVENSON, 








MR. LAURENCE HUTTON’S “PORTRAITS 
IN PLASTER.” 

‘*Every man his own Mrs. Jarley,” seems to be the 
motto which has inspired Mr. Laurence Hutton in the 
making of his latest book. With infinite patience and 
labor and persistence Mr. Hutton has succeeded in gath- 
ering for his own private delectation a unique collection 
of death-masks—grewsome trophies of battle, murder, 
and sudden death. His collection is the largest in the 
world in private hands. It is the most varied and the 
most startling. With Mr. Hutton no other collector of 
the curios of dead and gone mankind can compete, because 
no other collection of the bric-d-brac of humanity is nearly 
as complete or as interesting as his. Nor has any other 
collection a cicerone so courteous in showing visitors into 
his Chamber of Horrors, or so competent to explain the 
strange sights to be seen therein. <A liking for death- 
masks is probably an acquired taste for some of us; but to 
those of us who have it Mr. Hutton’s Portraits in Plaster 
is 1 welcome volume. In Lincoln’s immortal phrase, *‘ If 
you like this sort of thing, this is the sort of thing you 
will like.” 

The book could not easily be bettered, for it is well 
planned, well written, well printed, well illustrated, and 
well bound. Mr. Hutton is not only a connoisseur in the 
relics of mortality, but he is a skilful man of letters. also, 
knowing what to set down in black and white and‘ what 
to leave in the inkpot. His pages abound in fresh anec- 
dote and in apt quotation and in characteristic biographic 
detail. Though his text pretends to be no more than the 
running commentary on the specimens exhibited — the 
lecture which fills the interval between the pictures the 
stereopticon throws on the white sheet—it is readable for 
its own sake. Mr. Hutton has handled a difficult, not to say 
a dangerous, subject with tact and discretion; and he has 
written a book about death-masks the pages of which can 
be perused with pleasure by those who take no interest 
whatever in any portrait in plaster of any man dead or alive. 

And yet, of course, it is in the death- masks themselves, 
threescore and ten of them, that the chief merit of the 
volume lies. Here is a portrait-gallery of a new kind, 
and here are new portraits of distinguished men, most-of 
which have never before been engraved. The Samuel 
Johnson, for example, is worth its weight in gold to the 
extra-illustrator, for it is a portrait hitherto wholly un- 
known until Mr. Hutton found the mask lying neglected 
on the top of an old bookcase in the National Portrait 
Gallery in London. The Napoleon is taken from one of 
the only four bronze casts, one of the others being at the 
mintin Paris, and another at Madame Tussaud’s in London, 
where, indeed, is the largest collection in the world of au- 
thentic Napoleonana. There is perhaps no need to note 
these things, for the extra-illustrator is ever swift to spot 
his prey, and he has already laid hands on this book, and 
he is inserting opposite these death. masks portraits of the 
men as they lived—which is why the dealers .in sporting 
prints have been surprised of late by the sudden demand 
for counterfeit presentments of Ben Caunt, the prize- 
fighter. B. M. 
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REAR-ADMIRAL MEADE. 


Rear-ADMIRAL RicHARD WorsAM MEADE, whose flag 
is flying on board the United States steamship New York, 
the flag-ship of the North Atlantic squadron, will be short 
ly in command of the most important and powerful fleet 
of vessels that has been gathered together under our flag 
sinee the war of the rebellion. And since the rejuvena- 
tion of the American navy no squadron of evolution has 
had such an opportunity for experiment and instruction 
at sea as that which will be under his orders. 

Unlike some of our late admirals, retired, the com 
mander of the North Atlantic squadron has not hoisted 
his flag to be flown for a few short months (or hours, in 
some instances); he will be in active service for five years 
to come. So long ago as 1874 Admiral Meade saw clearly 
that to build up a navy radical changes had to be made in 
the methods of naval construction then in vogue. He 
bitterly opposed the conservative policy of rebuilding the 
old wooden vessels, or constructing new ones of a type 
soon to become obsolete, or at best practically useless for 
the requirements of modern warfare. But notwithstand- 
ing the naval development of the European nations and 
the lessons they had derived from watching the progress 
of our civil war, the powers at Washington then and for 
some years afterwards decried all tendency towards a new 
order of things, and Admiral Meade’s frank utterances 
can_ only be regarded as a prophecy of what was to fol 
low. He took the same stand later (during the adminis- 
tration of Secretary of the Navy Robeson), and in view 
of these facts and of his record in the service the results 
of the projected cruise of evolution must excite great 
public interest. Six, possibly seven, of the finest ships in 
the navy will be under his command, and some time during 
the current month the squadron will proceed to sea. 

Richard Worsam, Meade, 3d, comes of an ancestry that 
has been identified with the founding of the country and 
the furtherance of its prosperity as a nation. He was 
born in New York city on October 9, 1837, at the resi- 
dence of his maternal grandfather, Judge Henry Meigs, 
and is the eldest son of the late Captain Richard Worsam 
Meade, 2d, of the United States Navy. He is also a 
nephew of the late General George Gordon Meade, who 
for two years commanded the army of the Potomac, and 
defeated the Confederate army under General Lee on the 
field of Gettysburg. 

In October, 1850, at the age of thirteen, the present Ad- 
miral was appointed midshipman from the First District of 
California, and during his term at the Naval Academy he 
made his first practice cruise in the United States steamer 
John Hancock and the sloop of war Preble. Then, under 
Commodores Morgan and Stringham, he made cruises in 
the steam-frigate Sun Jacinto in the Mediterranean, being 
transferred in 1853 to the sloop of war St. Louis. He was 
a midshipman on board this brave little vessel when her 
commander cleared her decks for action in the harbor of 
Smyrna and demanded the surrender from an Austrian 
squadron of three sail the political refugee Martin Koszta, 
who claimed the protection of American citizenship. This 
affair has passed intg history. 

In 1856 Midshipman Meade was graduated fifth in a 
class originally fifty-three in number. After leaving the 
Academy he was ordered to the European squadron, and 
afterwards made a cruise among the West Indies in the 
steam-frigate Merrimac. At the age of nineteen he was 
appointed Acting Master and navigating officer, and or- 
dered to the Cumberland, the flag-ship of Commodore Con- 
over, Who was in command of a squadron on the west 
coast of Africa. The young officer was promoted to be 
Master in January, 1858, and the same month received his 
commission as Lieutenant, being at the time but little over 
twenty years of age. Phen in succession he served on 
board the United States ship Dale, the steam-frigate Sara- 
nac, of the Pacific squadron, and the sloop of war Cyane. 
On_the outbreak of the civil war Lieutenant Meade ap- 
plied at once for duty against the public enemy on the 
Atlantic coast. 

Returning when yet ill of a fever contracted in a Mex- 
ican harbor, he was assigned to duty as instructor in gun- 
nery to volunteer officers on board the United States 
receiving-ship Ohio, at Boston. During the three months 
that he held this position he had as members of his class 
of fifty Acting Master James R. Wheeler and Eben M. 
Stoddard. These were the men who commanded the 11- 
inch pivot-guns of the Aearsarge when she sank the Al- 
abama: Active service followed in the second year of the 
war on the steam -sloop Dacotah, of the North Atlantic 
blockading squadron, as executive officer of the United 
States steamer Conemaugh for three months during the 
summer. He was commissioned a Lieutenant Commander 
in July of the same year. During this period he partici- 
pated in several affairs with the Confederate batteries on 
the Vernon River. In the fall of 1862 Commander Meade 
was appointed to the command of the ironclad Louisville, 
of the Mississippi squadron (under Rear-Admiral C. H. Da- 
vis, and afterwards under Rear-Admiral Porter), and was 
active in the events on the river between Memphis, Tennes- 
see, and Helena, Arkansas. Highly commended in official 
despatches, he was invalided home late in the winter, and 
assumed the duties of an Inspector of Ordnance in the 
ports of New York and Boston. With health restored, he 
was ordered to the command of the steamer United States, 
and afterwards commanded the Naval Battalion in New 
York during the July riots. Appointed to the command 
of the steam-gunboat Marblehead, he was commended for 
gallantry in the affairs on the Stono River, and from that 
time to the close of the war he. was actively in command, 
and served with bravery and distinction in the Gulf and 
along the Atlantic seaboard. Since the war Admiral 
Meade’s sea service has been great. He made a cruise of 
431 days at sea in the United States steamer Narragansett, 
covering nearly 60,000 miles, and a cruise of thirty-nine 
months as Captain of the Vandalia. His services at 
Annapolis and as Commandant of the Navy- Yard at Wash- 
ington were of great importance to the rebuilding of 
the navy. During this latter period the steel plant and 
gun-foundry were begun and finished. The great brick 
ship Illinois at the Columbian Exposition was Admiral 
Meade’s idea, and he is to be credited for its successful 
completion. On May 5, 1892, he was commissioned Com- 
modore, and September 7, 1894, was promoted to be Rear- 


_ Admiral, his commission. being: confirmed: on the 19th of 


last month, Admiral Meade has been eighteen years act- 


ually at sea, and in command for twelve years of this pe- 
riod. 


MINING FOR GOLD IN CALIFORNIA.—Drawn By CuarLes GraHaM.—[Ser Page 55.) 


1. Changing the Course of the Feather River in order to Mine for Gold in the original Bed. 2. Main Workings in the Bed of the Feather River. 
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A ROYAL FLUSH.—Drawyn sy C. S. Remnarr. 








FROST. 

In delicate scrolls and filigrees, 

And forms of strange fantastic grace, 

The frost has vaguely striven to trace 
Winter with barren fields and trees, 
Winter with icy hills and seas, 

Yet bearing message to our race : 

Of life that moves with virile pace, 
Of strength that daunts the hour that flees. 


Bare boughs, gray earth, cold skies—no things 
That filled our summer with swect bloom, 
That stole bright colors from the loom 

Of nature. Yet each season brings 

Its consolations: midnight flings 
Clear stars upon a screen of gloom, 

While earth seems hastening to its doom, 

Hope builds a way to jubilant springs. 

GEORGE EpGAR MONTGOMERY. * 


THE REVENGE OF LA-DO-NA. 
A Cale of the Bost City of Muivera. 
BY JAMES KNAPP REEVE. 


THERE are peoples to whom the good God seems to have 
given little—only the fresh air and the blue skies, un- 
ceasing perfect sunshine, the earth to till freely, food and 
raiment if they but ask it from the soil and from the 
beasts that roam unhindered, peace, and boundless con- 
tentment. Not much, it is true; but there are some who 
have less. 

Such were the people of Quivera. High above the level 
of the plain—so high the swallows paused in their upward 
flight and builded their nests far below the crown of the 
cliff; so high that dust clouds lifted by the swirling winds 
fell again ere they reached the uttermost top, and envel- 
oped the rugged sides of the mountain with sliding, shim- 
mering sheets of brown sand that now and again started 
into movement and rushed headlong back to the plain 
even as avalanches of snow hurl themselves down the 
steep declivities of the Alps, so high that they who dwelt 
there seemed to belong more to the empyrean, to that 
highest heaven of pure fi » toward which they turned in 
worship at morning and at evening, than to the brown 
earth below—there the , eople of Quivera had builded 
their homes. 

The cliff upon which they had builded was of sand- 
stone. Red and yellow and gray were its colors; but when 
the sun touched it at the breaking and the close of day a 
thousand tints played over its surface and softened all 
the rugged outlines and made a harmony that charmed 
all the senses like chords of music; then the people at 
work in the fields about its base would pause in their labor 
and look upward, and say: ‘* Behold, the Great Spirit is 
good! He smiles upon us, and the rays from his glorious 
face make beautiful our house.”’ 

It was a toilsome way up the cliff. For a portion of 
it the hand of Nature had carved great steps in the sand- 
stone; but some of these were too great to be spanned by 
any man, and time had eroded others. until there was 
no place for hand or foot to hold; and at the last, for three 
hundred feet before the top was reached, was only a 
smooth precipitous incline. _But from base to summit 
the men of Quivera with rude implements had dug out 
niches in the stone—niches that would serve better for 
the claw of wild beast than. for human hold—and being 
strong and agile, climbed easily by these up and down 
the face of the cliff. This ladder pleased them well, for 
it removed them further from the world, in which they 
wished to have no part. 

Upon the very summit of the cliff was their home. A 
many-storied house, in itself a city, its walls reaching to 
the edge of the rock, built square and solid of stones, 
and of sun-baked bricks of mud that had been carried up 
from the plain. There were flat roofs, rising terrace 
above terrace, where the women pounded corn in their 
mortars, baked cakes of the meal, dressed the skins of 
beasts taken by the hunters, made rude utensils of clay, 
or sat all day long at their weaving. This was when there 
was not work to do in the fields. When the sowing and 
the harvest time came, then they went down the cliff 
with the men and took their places beside them. 

Even from the top of the cliff nothing could be seen 
but the level of the brown earth and. the sky above. 
Summer and winter, spring and autumn, always the same 
—always the unending sand. Except intwoplaces. Far 
away to the north, when the sun was high, could be 
faintly distinguished a mountain-peak. It was silvery in 
color, and shone cold even at midsummer, because it was 
always covered with snow. _What the snow was like the 
people of Quivera could not tell, because they had never 
seen any. None but old Te-jee. At night, when they 
sat upon the top of the cliff watching. the stars, after 
the day had been spent in watering the fields below, Te- 
jee would tell them how the water came. 

He was very old. His form was bent and his face wrin- 
kled by the weight of years. But in his day he had been 
a very strong man, and filled with courage, and wiser 
than most of his people. So. they listened to that which 
he said, and believed his words. 

‘*A long time ago,” he said, *‘ when I was a lad, there 
came a day in the hot summer when no water ran in 
the acéquias. We found them dry in the morning when 
we went down to our work, and we waited all day, won- 
dering at this strange thing. The.crops withered under 
the burning sun, and we knew they would blast, and 
that hunger would come upon us and death draw near. 
This was what we thought of at the first. Then a worse 
danger came. Our throats became parched for drink. 
The thirst became toruire, and we lay down and buried 
our faces in the sand and tried to suck moisture from 
the earth. So we waited until night came. Then the 
wise men held a council, and decided that some one must 
go to the mountain, from whence it had always been told 
the water came, and ask why it had ceased.. They chose 
me, because I was swiftest of foot.. And I was willing 
to go, because I saw that Mee-tee-na, whom I loved, was 
drooping from the thirst. It was a long way. I ran 





all the night, and at morning I stood at the foot of the 
mountain. 


This is what I found. The mountain was 
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covered with a soft white blanket, softer and whiter than 
the fleeces of Mee-tee-na’s goats. When the sun beat upon 
it this changed to water, and ran down the mountain until 
it came to a great basin that held it from going further. 
From the mouth of this basin, which was half-way up 
the slope, started this acéquia which brings the water to 
us. The acéquia had broken, and the water had run out 
and wasted about the foot of the mountain. I built it up 
again, and came home. And the water has always flowed 
since then. This I did for the woman I loved. Who 
among you would do as much?” 

At the question a dozen of the young men sprang to their 


feet. Old Te-jeelaughed. ‘‘ You are ready enough with 
words,” he said. ‘‘Wait until the time comes; then we 


will see.” As his eye roamed about the group it rested 
upon one, La-do-na, who sat apart and silent. And the 
old man smiled as he saw that this one made no answer, 
for he loved La-do-na, and would not have had him 
boastful. 

This mountain, then, was one of the two things that 
made oases in the desert. The other was the fields them- 
selves that were watered from the white mountain. Mo- 
saics of emerald these were, set into the brown bosom of 
the plain. In little squares grew crops of wheat and corn. 
Each square was bounded by a ditch or channel, in which 
the water was always flowing. When the sun made the 
ground dry these channels were opened, and the water 
poured over all the soil, giving it new life and making 
the harvest abundant. Sheep and goats roamed the further 
fields, and the -women of Quivera spun wondrous fabrics 
from their fleeces, and tanned and dressed their skins into 
softest garments. So long as water ran and rock endured, 
peace and plenty seemed assured to the people of Quivera. 

It was autumn, and the grain was ripe for the harvest. 
All the people of Quivera were in the fields’ at sunrise. 


The men bent their bare brown backs to the reaping ; the 
women followed, gleaning and binding the grain. <All the 
women of Quivera were there, excepting two only. These 


were In-a-du, the daughter of the head man of the city, 
and Yu-lee, grandchild of old Te-jee and of Mee-tee-na, 
his wife. These two remained upon the cliff, engaged in 
preparing the evening meal for the others when they 
should come up tired from the reaping. 

In-a-du, the daughter of the head man, was desired in 
marriage by many of the young men of Quivera. She 
was fair to the eye, straight and tall, supple and grace- 
ful in her limbs, swift upon foot as a daughter of Diana. 
Her skin was hardly darker than that of our own women 
when tanned by the sun, and the blood coursed swiftly and 
clear beneath it, making a glow as if fire burned in her 
veins. Her hair and eyes were black as the wings of the 
rooks that builded under the dome of Quivera. 

Though loved by many, In-a-du had eyes for but one, 
the young man La-do-na, He it was who led all the others 
at the reaping; he it was who rode best the untamed 
horses of the plain; he it was who was first in the race and 
in the dancing; he it was who could speed the arrow truer 
than any other ; he it was who was foremost in the wrest- 
ling ; he it was who was handsomest, strongest, and most 
envied of all the young men—envied not only because of his 
own powers, but because he was beloved by the loveliest 
women of the city, by the maidens In-a-du and Yu-lee. 

What shall I say of Yu-lee?) How make you know the 
gentle beauty, the modesty, the sweetness, of this pearl 
among women? La-do-na had looked upon them both; 
and though the physical perfection of In-a-du charmed 
him while his eyes rested upon. her, it was Yu-lee who 
lingered in lis thoughts while he lay beneath the stars at 
night, and while he toiled in the fields by day. 

It was the hour of noon. While the harvesters rested 
a little from their task they ate the food they had brought 
to the field with them, and drank of the pure water the 
acéquia brought, limpid and cool, from the far white 
mountain, and commented, one with another, upon the 
promise of the harvest. While they rested, and while the 
sun shone brightly upon them, came a sudden noise cleav- 
ing the air like thunder. So sharp, so sudden, so unher- 
alded was it that all sprang to their feet and looked up 
with awed faces.into the sky to discover what the sound 
might be and whence it came. 

There was no cloud upon all the shining, steel - blue, 
glittering apse. The piercing eye of the Sun-God—their 
God—whom they named the Great Spirit, looked down 
upon them unchanging. No wind blew. No movement 
was there in sky or on the earth, except the shimmering 
of little heat-waves that rose unceasingly from the hot 
plain. 

And so they stood, with their faces set toward Quivera, 
while the answer came all too soon. Again was the air 
rent with an awful noise. Before it had died away, the 
great cliff seemed to part in twain. A mass of rock, so 
huge that it shut out half the sky, became detached from 
its upper wall and fell toward the watching group. It 

clove the air with a sound like the rushing of a mighty 
tempest. It fell down so close and so suddenly before 
them that all were thrown from their feet by the shock, 
and lay for a little time prostrate upon the ground, calling 
upon the Great Spirit in their fear, 

The first among them to rise was La-do-na. As he 
stood up, his face was still toward the cliff and toward 
the city. At the sight that now met his eyes a great cry 
burst from him: 

**Quivera is fallen! Quivera, the mighty, the ancient! 
Quivera, the city built upon a rock! Quivera is fallen!” 

As the others heard this cry they broke forth in a huge 
lamentation. But La-do-na, lifting his eyes again, saw 
this: From the face and top of the cliff a mass of rock 
had separated and fallen to- earth. It had brought with 
it only a little portion of the. wall of the.city. “But the 
rock. where it had parted showed now a sheer steep face, 
three hundred feet of pe rpendicular sandstone with scarce- 
ly a seam or crevice in it, man-defying, insurmountable. 
‘The steps that had Jed from Quivera to the world below, 
and from the world back to Quivera, were gone, and in 
their place remained only the smooth escarpment of the 
rock. And upor the summit of the cliff, unreachable, 
was the woman La-do-na loved. 

La-do-na shook his fist toward the cliff and cursed the 
Great Spirit who had permitted this thing tobe. But Te- 
jee, hearing him, arose and came and laid his hand on the 
young man’s shoulder. 

** My son, come and join us in the dance,” he said; ‘‘ we 
will propitiate the Great Spirit with offerings and with 
worship.” 

At this La-do-na shook his head moodily, and went and 
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sat a long time at the base of the cliff, looking upward, 
After a little he cast off the garments which he had worn, 
all but the leather which bound him about the loins. and 
placed his foot upon the first step that led toward its 


summit. In one hand he held a tool of copper, hard 
enough to make impress upon the sandstone. Slowly and 
carefully he made his way upward. Many of the steps 
had been broken by the falling rock. Others had been 
covered by the treacherous sand. These made him pause 
until he could find a new pathway, or until he couid cut 
niches in which to rest his hands and feet. The way was 
perilous, his progress a snail’s pace. The people below 
paused in their dance and watched him. 

One standing just at the base of the cliff, or upon the 
lower steps that led up its face, could not be seen by 
those above. In-a-du and Yu-lee had cast themselves 
upon the ground in fright when the rock fell. Yu-lee 
rose first, and crept to the face of the cliff and looked 
over. Then she came back to In-a-du, shuddering. 

‘“The steps are gone,”’she said. ‘* They cannot come 
to us, nor can we go down to them.” 

At this In-a-du broke into loud lamentation, and would 
not be comforted. The gentle Yu-lee endeavored to still 
her cries. 

“ Listen, my sister, 
shines in the sky. 





*she said. “The Great Spirit still 
He has given us always food and 
clothing, air and sunshine, and this beautiful city in 
which to dwell. He will not desert us now.” 

But In-a-du only wept the more. 

When the sun had gone low in the west, and tinted the 
cliff with all the wondrous changing colors, Yu-lee arose 
and began to prepare food for herself and In-a-du. The 
fire, that it was their purpose to keep always kindled, had 
gone out wholly, and it was a long task for her to rebuild 
it by twirling a sharp-pointed stick in a hollowed block. 
Her hands were sore when she finished, yet she made no 
complaint, but made a heap of hot ashes, and set about 
baking some meal cakes therein. 

When this was done she went again toward the edge 
of the cliff and looked down. She could see the people 
gathered, all standing with their faces upturned, looking 
toward the cliff. At first she did not know what this 
meant. Suddenly it came upon her that some one was 
trying to reach them, to climb to the top of the cliff. Her 
heart leaped with joy at this promise of deliverance, and 
then stood still again as she thought how futile the effort 
must prove. Be his strength and courage what they 
might, no living man could scale that wall. She turned 
and cried out to In-a-du, and told her to come. And the 
daughter of the head man came, and saw what the other 
had learned, and said, calmly: 

‘It is La-do-na. I knew he would come to me.” 

At this Yu-lee gave her companion a long, question- 
ing look, but she made no answer, and went on preparing 
their food. When it was done the two took some cakes 
in their hands and crouched down by the edge of the 
cliff, watching. The sun presently went down behind the 
western rim of the desert, and there was a brief twilight. 
Then the moon rose and>made all light again with a sil- 
very whiteness. Far below, the men and women of Qui- 
vera looked like Lilliputians, and their movements were 
grotesque. They regarded steadily the face of the cliff, 
and now and again the women could hear the dull mur- 
mur of their voices, seemingly lifted in encouragement. 

The women laid themselves down upon the rock and 
stretched their faces far over it. So they remained well 
into the night. At last In-a-du gave a little cry of joy. 
She had descried, far down, the figure of a man ascending. 
Slowly he came toward them, moving cautiously, making 
certain of his hold, advancing only inch by inch, but still 
advancing. 

Yu-lee made no sound, but watched. When she could 
fully make out who it was, her breath came more quick- 
ly, and she rose and brought fire and laid it at the edge of 
the rock and fanned it into flame, and placed some cakes 
beside it. In-a-du paid no attention to what the other 
did, but kept her eyes, glowing like the coals of fire that 
Yu-lee fanned, ever upon the man, While yet far below 
them he raised his eyes and saw their two faces peering 
toward him, and he shouted to them, but they could not 
hear his words. Once a piece of rock loosened above him 
and went crashing down perilously near. The women 
held their breaths until they saw the danger was past. 

Then, while he still climbed, and while In-a-du lay 
watching, Yu-lee gathered some stout strands of bull’s 
hide and began weaving a rope, which she let down over 
the edge of the cliff as fast as it was finished. But before 
he came where he could reach this he looked up again, 
and saw that he was so near that his voice could reach to 
the top; and then, with a smile of wonderful joy and ten- 
derness overspreading his strong face, he cried out, 

‘Yulee, soul of La- do-na, I come!” 


Now I would that the hand of him who wrote this pas- 
sage in the story of the lost city of Quivera had palsied 
ere the words were told. But it is written, and cannot be 
undone, 

Upon hearing the words that La-do-na uttered, In-a- 
du’s face first went pale, as though all the blood had left 
her. Then black hate gathered itself there, and she. rose 
up in all her splendid furious strength, and seized the 
gentle Yu-lee with both her hands, and flung her far out 
over the cliff into horrid space below. 

From where he held himself against the rock, La-do-na 


saw. And he loosed his right hand and lifted it-in an 
awful menace. ‘‘ May the Great Spirit curse you!” he 
cried. ‘* May the rock on which Quivera is built stand 


forever, and may In-a-du never die, but live ever there 
alone, tortured by hunger and thirst, and guarded by the 
murdered Yu-lee!” 

Then he gave her one long look, so full of Jiate that the 
memory of it could never perish, and turned and began 
his careful descent to the plain. 


This is the story of Quivera, the ancient, the mighty 
city that was built upon a rock, but that has now vanish- 
ed from the sight of-man. But they who know say that 
far in the midst of the desert, from the bosom of the 
brown plain, rises a vast rock that is crowned by a city. 
And they say there is but one soul within its walls, a 
miserable, undying woman, who is tortured by hunger 
and thirst. And they say, too, that the wraith of another 
is there, a woman who holds ‘out ever, but just beyond 
reach, some meal cakes and a bowl of pure water. “And 
so they stand, while Time goes on into Eternity. 








THE COTTON STATES AND 
INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION. 


WHEN at a banquet a few days ago Mr. Clark Howeil 
was introduced as ‘‘ the man who invented the map which 
showed that anybody starting from any point in this 
hemisphere to go to any other point must pass through 
Atlanta,” everybody said the laugh was on Mr. Howell. 
But that map, which appeared in the Atlanta Constitution 
during the early days of exposition talk, unquestionably 
had a good deal to do with shaping the scope of that which 
has become the Cotton States and International Exposi- 
tion. 

The South had no exhibit at Chicago—at least there 
was none from Georgia and from most of the Southern 
States. Perhaps the people of the Southern States did 
not realize what a magnificent thing the World’s Fair was 
to be, and perhaps their negligence was due entirely to 
inability to make the necessary appropriations; but how- 
ever that may be, it is certain that when the fair was 
over the progressive men of this section did realize that 
an opportunity had been lost, The leadership of Atlanta 
in the progressive movement throughout the South is 
universally recognized, and it was natural, therefore, that 
Atlanta should be the first to see the great benefits which 
could be obtained right at this time from proper display 
and advertisement of the resources of these States. 

It was in this spirit that the exposition movement was 
started. The Constitution’s famous map showed that a 
line drawn from the city of Boston to the city of Mexico 
was bisected by Atlanta; that a line from Chicago to 
Havana was bisected by Atlanta; that a line from Min- 
neapolis in the Northwest to the island of Jamaica was 
bisected by Atlanta; and that Atlanta was the natural 
point for holding an exposition of the resources of the 
Southern States and of the other States of the Union, to 
be met here by the resources of the Central, South, and 
Latin-American States, 

The central aim is an exhibit of the resources of the 
Southern States, such as will show to the outside world 
what these States possess, and also an exhibit of the wealth 
and resources of the countries south of us, in order that 
those countries may be brought in closer touch with our 
own, and that the commerce of those countries may be 
diverted from Europe to the ports of the United States, 
especially to the ports of the Southern States. 

The exposition will be held at Atlanta from September 
18th to December 31st of the present year. The buildings 
are to be located in what is known as Piedmont Park, a 
portion of which has been used heretofore for the local 
expositions and as a driving park. It is a beautiful tract 
of land covering about 190 acres, and the work which has 
already been done shows that it is admirably adapted to 
exposition purposes. The bird’s-eye view of the grounds 
as they will appear when the buildings are completed and 
the exposition is in full blast presents a remarkably at- 
tractive appearance, and indicates that the results will 
bear out the claims of the exposition people, that this ex- 
position will be, second only to the Chicago World’s Fair, 
ahead of all others that have ever been held in this country. 

The government of the United States has given to the 
exposition not only its stamp of approval, but has made an 
appropriation for a government building and government 
exhibit, which will be one of the most important features. 
The total floor area of this building will be about 50,000 
square feet, exclusive of an annex, made possible by the 
fact that the contract for the construction of the building 
under the original plans was let for considerably less than 
the estimates. 

The action of the national government in thus giving 
its official endorsement to the exposition and making a 
government exhibit has established the international 
character of the enterprise. ‘The result is that the other 
nations which have been invited to send exhibits have 
taken hold of the matter very promptly, and the advices 
received from exposition headquarters indicate that prac- 
tically all of the Central and South American States, as 
well as Mexico and Cuba, will be appropriately repre- 
sented. While there has been no effort at all to secure 
exhibits from European nations, Italian interests have se- 
cured 10,000 feet of space, and Austrian interests 5000 
feet, with indications of a desire on the part of other gov- 
ernments and peoples to be represented. 

The Southern States seem, all of them, to be alive to the 
great opportunity which is presented by this exposition, 
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and the Southern feature is as thoroughly assured as the 
international feature. 

In some respects the exposition managers believe that 
they will be able to eclipse all former expositions. One 
of these is in the display of the progress of the negroes 
of the South. Not since their emancipation have the col- 
ored citizens of America had an opportunity to show what 
they have accomplished. A special building, to be de- 
signed by a colored architect, to be erected by colored 
workmen, and to be filled with specimens of the handi- 
work of the members of their race in all lines of life, will 
be one of the prominent features of the exposition. The 
leading men of that race throughout the South have this 
in their direct charge, and the enthusiasm with which 
they have entered upon their work, and the results already 
attained, show that in completeness this will exceed even 
the most sanguine expectations of its projectors. 

The tobacco interests of the country claim that they 
have never had an opportunity to be properly presented 
at any of the former expositions; but now, co-operating 
with the exposition management, they propose to have 
a special tobacco building, in which will be shown all of 
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President and Director-General of the International Cotton 
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the phases of this great industry. The peculiar appro- 
priateness of such an exhibit in a Southern exposition 
will of course be immediately recognized. 

Then the Woman’s Department will be, if the plans of 
those who are directing this branch of the work do not 
miscarry, the most complete exhibit of the practical work 
of women that has ever been made. The women who 
have this in charge are the most prominent in the South, 
and they believe that as a practical demonstration of the 
present and future possibilities of women’s work, it will 
excel all other similar exhibits. 

The consulting architect of the exposition company is 
Mr. Bradford L. Gilbert, of New York. He has furnished 
the designs for ten of the buildings. Mr. Walter T. Down- 
ing, of Atlanta, furnishes the design of the Fine Arts 
Building; and Miss Elise Mercur, of Pittsburg, is the 
architect of the Woman’s Building. In competition for 
this latter building there were designs from women ar- 
chitects from all parts of the country, these making in 
themselves an excellent exhibit of what woman is doing 
in one of the great professions heretofore given over 
entirely to man. 

In addition to the Government Building, there have 
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been contracted for: 
216 by 370 feet; Machinery, 100 by 500 feet; Minerals and 
Forestry, 80 by 220 feet; Agriculture, 150 by 300 feet; 
Electricity, 91 by 250; Transportation, 126 by 420 feet; 
Women’s Building, 110 by 220 feet ; Fine Arts Building, 


Manufactures and Liberal Arts, 


100 by 260 feet; Negro Building, 100 by 300 feet. The 
exact sizes of the Tobacco Building, of the Georgia State 
Building, and of the Administration Building have not 
yet been determined. 

The leading idea in the architectural construction of 
the buildings is Romanesque, and they are designed with 
an idea of stability and simplicity of construction—not to 
be cheap imitations of World’s Fair buildings, and not of 
flimsy construction with a lot of money spent on tawdry 
decorations. The Women’s Building will be of Colonial 
design, and the Fine Arts Building of Italian Renaissance. 

Of course there will be the usual amusement features. 
All of the best features of the Midway and of the Mid- 
winter Fair will be shown, and there will also be many 
novel ones. This portion of the grounds has been given 
the name of ‘‘ The Terraces,” and the indications are that 
the exposition will be very strong in its amusement fea- 
tures. 

There has already been spent in preparing the grounds 
more than $300,000, and $150,000 more will be expended 
by the exposition management in projected improvements 
to the grounds, irrespective of the buildings. The esti- 
mates of the finance committee of the company are that 
fully $2,000,000 will be expended before the gates are 
thrown open, this in addition to what will be expended 
by concessionaries. The management is in the hands of 
the best men of Atlanta. The president is Mr. C. A. Col- 
lier, a well-known banker and wealthy citizen, and he has 
as coworkers the most prominent business and profes 
sional men of the city. 

Among these are such well-known Southerners as 
Messrs. H. A. Hemphill, H. H. Caboners, W. D. Grant, E. 
P. Howell, R. B. Bullock, E. P. Chamberlain, J. W. Eng 
lish, Clark Howell, S. M. Inman, H. T. Inman, R. J. 
Lowry, E. C. Peters, R. D. Spalding, W. H. Venable, Joseph 
Thompson, and Grant Wilkins. 

The chairmen of the principal committees are: Captain 
English, executive ; Mr. S. M. Inman, finance ; Mr. Clark 
Howell, legislation, and Mr. Grant Wilkins, buildings and 
grounds. Mr. Wilkins is in this capacity director of 
works. The organization of the Woman’s Department is 
entirely separate. Its head is Mrs. Joseph Thompson. 
These are all names that mean much in the South. 


THE DESTITUTION IN NEBRASKA. 

UNLEss the crop of 1895 is a remarkably bountiful one, 
a considerable share of the counties of western Nebraska 
will be nearly depopulated by next fall. As it is, two 
successive crop failures have sent thousands of families 
in search of more promising land and reduced thousands 
more ‘to the verge of starvation. In twelve or fourteen 
of the southwestern counties utter destitution exists, and 
unless generous supplies of food and fuel are promptly 
sent and systematically distributed, the most squalid of 
deaths will be the fate of many. There are hundreds 
of houses where the provision supplies do not exceed, all 
told, a pound a head. Scurvy, from insufficient food and 
the lack of vegetables, has made its appearance in some 
quarters, and physicians predict an epidemic of the dis- 
ease unless a food remedy is quickly supplied. While 
the grazing is good, and some money is made by a few 
persons caring for herds of horses sent there for the win- 
ter from the eastern part of the State, feed will be needed 
in the early spring in order to put horses intended for 
field-work into condition for that labor. 

While a considerable number of cattle are to be found 
in this part of Nebraska, there is hardly one hoof in twen- 
ty which is not mortgaged, thereby preventing the puta- 
tive owner from realizing either in money or in beef for 
his family’s sustenance. The ownership of a considerable 
herd therefore does not argue an ability to keep starva- 
tion from the door. But the stock has largely gone out 
of the country. Every owner of cows or steers who 
could get away has moved out, and those who were not 
so fortunate have sold their cattle one by one during the 
summer at ruinous prices, or, worse yet, are not able to 
sell or kill on account of mortgages. This whole coun- 
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try—plains, plateaus, and sand hills—was once and is yet 
a great grazing- ground. Hundreds of thousands, yes, 
millions, of head of cattle gained flesh on this splendid 
grass, which covers the ground with a carpet, gray in 
summer and brown in winter. The great cattle com- 
panies, those gigantic stock combinations which we now 
hear of in Wyoming and Montana, once let their enormous 
herds roam over this section with little expense save herd- 
ing. But the westward tide of farm immigration, enticed 
by the allurements of cheap land, soon drove the cattle to 
the west and north. The lands became more valuable 
for farm purposes than for grazing, and the herds finally 
fell back upon the Wyoming table-lands and foot-hills. 

A great boom in Nebraska farm lands took place. Mill- 
ions of dollars were invested by Eastern companies in the 
shape of loans made to the new men who took up this 
land and began breaking it up with the ploughshare. 
Some of it was magnificent land; better never was seen 
anywhere. There were few streams, to be sure, and whole 
counties without a tree or a shrub; but so long as rain 
fell and wells could be dug there seemed to be no need of 
streams, and as for trees, they could be planted. Many 
men took these acres up under the homestead law, but 
many others purchased outright, having sold property in 
Iowa, Illinois, and other States to the east. Men who held 
80 or 160 acres in Illinois were dazzled with the discovery 
that by selling out they could purchase 320, or even 640, 
acres in western Nebraska for the price of their old land, 
and have enough money to move out with besides. Many 
and many were the instances where this was done. The 
temptation was alluring. The crops raised in Nebraska 
have been enormous. Corn often ran 100 bushels to the 
acre, and the work was done with infinitely less trouble 
and expense. Some of the farms of eastern and central 
Nebraska are among the richest in the world. Then, too, 
there was a fascination about the largeness and freedom 
of the West. Many veterans of the war moved there. 
They associated together, as did farmers coming from ad- 
jacent localities of the same State. Some of these people, 
be it said with shame, were swindled by agents into pur- 
chasing utterly worthless land, and they revenged them- 
selves, especially during the flush days, by borrowing large 
sums of money through commission-hunting agents of 
Eastern loan companies. But the majority bought with 
their eyes open, and were quite satisfied with their bar- 
gains. Crops grew readily, and were abundant. Towns 
were formed, and railway companies built here and there, 
opening up new territory. 

The summers were quite hot, and the winters some- 
times very cold, but it was mainly through the thermome- 
ter that this was known. The dryness of the atmosphere 
and the altitude (from 1500 to 4000 feet) tempered the 
extremes of all seasons. It was extremely healthy, and 
the people seemed upon the road to prosperity. But 
gradually the climate, so far as rainfall is concerned, has 
changed, becoming drier every summer. Copious rains 
may fall in the planting season or in the fall, but when 
the growing season comes there is nothing to temper the 
heat or to refresh the crops in stalk. And the wind—it 
bloweth every day—and such a wind! Resistless, never- 
ceasing, dry and penetrating, hot as from the bowels of 
a volcano, a veritable furnace’s breath, it sweeps these 
heights, these stretches of prairie and table -land, with 
the mercury at 90° and sometimes 100° Fahrenheit, for 
days at atime. A farmer in June may have two hundred 
acres of the finest corn that ever promised a crop—corn 
such as even Illinois cannot equal. He may go to bed in 
sight of this moving sea of green, and the next night may 
look out upon the total ruin of his fortune, so deadly to 
all vegetable life is the breath of this sirocco. 

Such was his fate in 1890, when the crop was a com- 
plete failure, and thousands of people were reduced to 
beggary, and forced io accept charity or to emigrate. In 
1891 one of the greatest corn crops ever raised anywhere 
in the world was taken from these very lands. Then 
back came the emigrants pell-mell to their old farms. 
Money was borrowed at any rate of interest on anything 
which would be acceptable as security — lands, horses, 
cattle, or household goods. In many cases a blanket 
mortgage covered everything on the place. The expec- 
tation of a heavy crop led men to break in 200, 400, 600 
acres, requiring enormous quantities of seed and much 
additional hired labor and purchased machinery. The 
crop of 1892 was apoor one. Those of 1893 and 1894 were 
practically total failures. These particular counties are 
now being spoken of, remember. The eastern and central 
portions of the State fared not so poorly. 

Since the middle of July, 1894, these farmers have been 
facing the most terrible situation human beings can be 
called by fate to look at. Again emigration started up. 
Prairie-schooners filled with farmers’ families have made 
trails in all directions since then. Deserted sod houses line 
every road. You can drive in some parts for half a day 
and not see more than three or four inhabited dwellings. 
In many cases agricultural implements stand in the fur- 
rows just where they were. left last summer. Often the 
houses are dismantled, but in many instances they are 
just as their owners left them. 

But thousands still remain, either from inability to get 
away, or through a hope that in some way or other they 
may be enabled to exist through the winter and to put in 
the next year’s crop. The Legislature will doubtless ei- 
ther advance money or loan it without interest for seed, 
but the maintenance of this population from now until 
next fall largely depends upon charity. In some few 
cases counties have small amounts of money at their dis- 
posal, by which the bare necessities of life may be ob- 
tained, but in the majority of cases fuel, food, and clothes 
are at this moment an urgent necessity for more than half 
the population. 

Gencrous donations of these things have been made, 
but more must soon be forth-coming. The farmers are for 
the most part Américan-born, with a plentiful sprinkling 
in some parts of foreigners. They are, as a rule, very in- 
dustrious, thrifty, and intelligent. They are enthusiastic 
supporters of the public-school system, and the school at- 
tendance is consequently large. 

The writer has just returned from a personal investiga- 
tion of the agricultural situation in the counties of Lin- 
coln, Keith, Logan, Deuel, Cheyenne, Kimball, Perkins, 
Chase, Hayes, Dundy, Hitchcock, Frontier, and Gosper, 
and the foregoing will apply, with some mitigating excep- 
tions, to all those counties. Where streams with a suffi- 
cient volume of water exist, they have been tapped to a 
certain extent by irrigating ditches, but a lack of capital 
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and of proper laws governing water rights has kept the 
farmers from going extensively into this method of farm- 
ing. Where it is practised, however, the results have been 
gratifying, but the profits will be largely reduced by the 
increased rental for land and by the high charges for 
water. Here and there, where the underflow is not too 
far distant, will be found a prudent farmer who has pro- 
vided himself with a goodly stock of vegetables on a 
patch irrigated by a windmill pump, but he is an excep- 
tion. Windmills are plentiful, but they usually are used 
only to draw water for stock. There are, so engineers say, 
large and inexhaustible supplies of sheet water under- 
neath all this region. Some land is too high for this to 
be reached with profit, but hundreds of thousands of acres 
could be irrigated and certain crops assured if machinery 
not too expensive could be wedded to wells of sufficient 
flow. Such land as could not be reached by water in this 
fashion, or by ditches tapping streams, would still be valu- 
able grazing-land, as it is to-day. If the general govern- 
ment or private capital can successfully solve the irriga- 
tion problem, this section will contain as valuable land as 
any portion of the country. Many farmers argue that the 
Federal government owes it to those who have settled upon 
its land to help them make it profitable quite as much as 
it does to seaboard towns to make their harbors accessible 
to the world’s ships. 

But in the mean while help must be given these people. 
Nebraska is going to do her share, of course, but that 
noble State is sorely stricken in all her parts, and other 
sections which so often have felt her bounty in times of 
distress will do well gracefully to yield her succor. 


THE TENEMENT-HOUSE COMMITTEE 
MAPS. 
THE DENSITY MAPS. 

In order to show at a giance certain facts relating to the 
population of New York city, the committee had prepared 
the density and nationality maps here reproduced. The 
bases of these are the United States census reports. The 
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which it extends is nearly fivefold that of the one next 


below it—a district in Prague. The greatest density in 
the world is in Sanitary District A of the Eleventh Ward 
in New York city. On July 1st of last year it was esti- 
mated to be 986, about twice that of the Prague district in 
1893.- It can be located on Map No. 1, which gives the 
density of the population by sanitary districts as it was 
estimated to be on June1, 1894. The sanitary districts 
were laid out by the census of 1890. The estimated total 
population of 1,957,452 it is thought may be large, owing 
to the decrease in immigration and large emigration re- 
cently. The map shows correctly the points of conges- 
tion in the city, and more specifically than the small ones. 
The darkly shaded portions are districts which to New 
York of a century ago were suburban settlements; now, it 
seems almost needless to say, they are about coincident 
with the tenement-house districts. 


THE NATIONALITY MAP No. 2, 


The census of 1890 obtained the nationality of the resi- 
dents of each sanitary district by descent from the mother. 
The table in which this appears was made the basis of the 
nationality map. As a basis it will appear fair enough 
when it is considered that at the time of the census over 
seventy-six per cent. of the white population in the city 
had foreign-born mothers, and over forty per cent. were 
foreign-born themselves. So the latter certainly, and prob- 
ably a majority of the thirty-six per cent. of native-born 
of foreign mothers, would show the traits of their mater- 
nal nationality. All the nationalities given in the table 
are not plotted. The Scotch, English, Welsh, Scandi- 
navian, and Canadians have not collected in colonies, but 
are scattered over the city. These, being in small num- 
bers, and perhaps less foreign than the others, were disre- 
garded. They appear in the unclassified in the diagram 
at the foot of the map. Of the nationalities represented 
only those making up two-thirds of the population of any 
district have been plotted. This rule was adopted to bring 
out in clearer contrast those that do exist to a greater ex- 
tent. The nationalities are represented by bands conven- 
tionally marked. The breadth of a band in any district 
bears the same relation to the sum of the breadths of the 
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latter give the population and area in acres of the wards, 
whence the density of the population is easily calculated. 
An appropriate scale of shading corresponding to the ris- 
ing densities being selected, the spaces on a map of the 
city showing wards were shaded accordingly. Maps Nos. 
3 and 6* show the density of the population in the differ- 
ent wards in 1860 and 1890 respectively. Map No. 3, for 
1860, is the first, because previous to that date the ward 
boundaries were different, and a comparison of the density 
maps made for those times with the ones for later periods 
would be misleading. And then the 1860 map probably 
contains the same features that would appear on any map 
antedating it. By 1890 other features appear. .The large 
density in the Tenth Ward is very apparent. It is, with 
one exception, the greatest in the world, and the area over 


* Maps Nos. 4 and 5, showing the relative densities in the years 1870 
and 1880 respectively, are not reproduced. 
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different bands in that district as the number of the na- 
tionality it represents bears to the two-thirds of the popu- 
lation in that district. Sanitary district S of the Twelfth 
Ward and the Twenty-third Ward are not touched. These 
were left blank because the method of representing na- 
tionalities gives an erroneous idea in regard to the density 
of population. These thinly populated districts where na- 
tives preponderate slightly would appear as native settle- 
ments. These, of course, they are, but not like other parts 
of the city, for they are suburban. The nationality and 
density maps should be viewed together. Thus the coin- 
cidence of the crowded districts with the German colonics 
explains the preponderance of that nationality. 

In the original map the nationalities were represented 
by colors. This adaptation of it for reproduction in black 
and white, made expressly for HaRPER’s WEEKLY, is al- 
most as effective and quite as illustrative as the original. 

FREDERICK E. PIERCE. 
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ANTI-CHRISTIAN RIOTS 
BY JULIAN RALPH. 

Wuen I came to the end of my last paper LT was about 
to say that nothing in a Chinese city is so strange to us 
Westerners as the public and private gardens, the sing- 
song performances in the tea-houses, and the. impressive 
multitudes in blue. The gardens are always very strange, 
and are sometimes very beautiful. Though they are not 
large, wey are so cut up by artificial mounds of rock, by 
ponds and pavilions, by walls and by covered walks, that 
no true idea of their size can be gained while one is in 
them. The arabesque carvings in the walls of the little 
open pavilions, the queer grotesque rock-work, the shafts 
of petrified wood, the lotos thickets in the ponds, the 
fanciful doors and panels and open- work windows—these 
and many other features of these idling-places compose 
an attraction more beautiful than any of the handiworks 
of man that Isawin Japan. The singsong performances 
by the elaborately made-up girls who go to the tea-houses 
to sing are almost unendurable, until the foreign barba- 
rian becomes used to the din of the musicians and begins 
to understand the musie that is sung. 

But it is of the awe-inspiring multitudes in blue cotton 
that I wish to write here, especially of the dangers they 
offer to the white men in China. Nowhere did they 
threaten or annoy me, but my mind was full of the fact 
that all over China there was an uneasy feeling amoug 
the missionaries. It led to the congregation of numbers 
of them in Tien-tsin, Shanghai, and other ports, and it 
spread to America, and even now keeps many at home 
who had expected to be in China. I had this in mind, 
and, but that I am used to adventure, I might also have 
remembered how often I was told to prepare for trouble, 
even when I seemed most secure and at ease. We are so 
strange to the Chinese that we often unconsciously give 
offence and innocently bring on danger. It is, for in- 
stance, the privilege. of old women to curse and annoy a 
white man, and he is wise if he pays no heed to them. 
To touch the woman, even if only by struggling to escape 
from her, may anger the on-lookers. In the country there 
is almost no danger at all. In the cities good-humor is 
the best safeguard, and to turn the laugh against a tor- 
mentor is to disarm the mob. To fight back is worse 
than foolish. The Chinese will not submit to blows, and 
they retaliate with a species of brutality not here to be 
described. 

Since even travellers must consider danger, we can 
fancy the state of the missionaries, forming little hand- 
fuls in cities as big as almost any in the world. I never 
ceased to marvel at the missionaries’ pluck. They live 
well, with many servants; in ample quarters, but all around 
them surge hostile millions. In time of peace they are 
mistrusted and disliked. In time of war the hostility is 
increased. 

Tam going to tell about the principal riots and outrages 
of the year 1894, in order that we may understand the 
uneasiness among the missionaries—what kind of dread 
impressed their minds. In the best part of China, its gar- 
den region, I heard of only one outrage. That occurred in 
March, in Hoo-chou, in Che-kiang province. That city 
fought off the missionaries, until two Americans, Baptists, 
with their families, boldly settled there. But in March, 
during the spring festival, when the pagan influence was 
at its height, the people mobbed the houses of these 
plucky ‘‘ foreign devils,” terrified the white women and 
children, and would have done tenfold worse had not 
the missionaries been of Anglo-Saxon stock. As it was, 
these missionaries pluckily faced the riot and survived it. 
I believe that in this case the ringleaders were punished, 
and the damage was paid for by the officials. The mur- 
der of a Scotch Presbyterian missionary named Wylie ex- 
cited the Europeans in China as much as any event since 
the beginning of the war. Mr. Wylie’s mission was at 
Liaoyang, northeast of Peking, on the main route to Korea. 
There he maintained a chapel, and, near. by, a dwelling, 
surrounded by an enclosing wall. Some 250 Manchoo 
soldiers from Kirin, on the way to the seat of war, reached 
Liaoyang on August 28th. These same soldiers, ruffians 
under the command of a scoundrel named Yi, had just 
demolished a chapel sixty miles north of Moukden. -When 
they reached Mr. Wylie’s chapel they broke into it and 
gutted and wrecked it. Mr. Wylie, who was at home, 
heard the news, and sent a messenger for help, despatch- 
ing him over an unwatched side of the wall. The mes- 
sage miscarried, and he, growing nervous, himself set out 
to demand protection. He was accompanied by a native 
assistant, who proved as loyal as many and many a China- 
man is to the white employers in that counsry 

The soldiers saw him, and set upon him with knives and 
with the legs of the pew3 of his chapel. — His assistant 
fought bravely, but Mr. Wylie was battered out of all re- 
semblance to his former self. He died shortly afterward. 
On the next day the Chehshien, or local magistrate, went 
to Major Yi’s camp to demand the surrender of the sol- 
diers who had done the mischief. The major set some 
hounds upon tue judge, and his soldiers attacked the 
judge’s body-guard, and put it and the judge to flight. 
The city was then in the hands of the soldier rabble, and 
the merchants put up their shutters in a panic. A travel- 
ling telegraph clerk happened along and was roughly 
handled. He ‘‘tapped” a wire and sent word to the 
governor of the province. A day or two later messengers 
brought word that the governor demanded the surrender 
of the soldiers, and that Major Yi bad forfeited his button 
and his rank, and would lose his life if Mr. Wylie died. 
Yi, however, had pushed on toward Korea. In this case 
again the officials acted heartily and promptly, and gave 
assurance that full reparation should be made. | A mis- 
sionary named Douglas, in the same city, went out un- 
armed, and faced the soldiers and drove them away. 

The troubles of the Catholics in Shen-si province were 
outrageous, and yet the behavior of the sturdy priests gave 
them a semi-humorous character. It was in Shankientze, 
in that province, that the officials took the land of a Chris- 
tian convert upon which to erect a pagoda. The in- 
jured Chinaman was induced to bring a lawsuit to re- 
cover his property, and this generated anger and led to 
an attempt to burn the Catholic mission church. Father 
Gabriel, a French priest, and Father Hugh, Pro-Vicar 
Apostolic for the district, appealed to the local magistrate 
for an inquiry into the attempt to destroy the church. 
When Father Gabriel entered the door of the judge’s ya- 
men, or court, he was attacked by the attendants; and 
Father Hugh, going tc his rescue, was caught by his pig- 
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tail and beaten and hustled about. A great many white 
missionaries in China—especially the Catholies— wear 
their hair in queues and dress as the Chinese do. Father 
Gabriel ran into instead of out of the yamen, and being 
further attacked, caught hold of the judge’s table (like 
the bench in one of our courts), and it was pulled about 
with him. This gave the Chinese a chance to accuse the 
priests of ‘‘ breaking open the provincial coffers and spill- 
ing the public money.” The priests had 200 or 800 Chi 
namen beating them and pulling their hair, and finally 
they were hauled to the prison and left there, outside the 
cells. Then the officials became frightened, and sent 
men to tempt the clergymen to go away. But, like St. 
Paul, they said: ‘*They have beaten us openly uncon 
demned, being Romans, and have cast us into prison; and 
now do they thrust us out privily? nay verily; but let 
them come themselves and fetch us out.” They went 
farther, for they refused to go until the magistrate gave 
them a written and sealed certificate acknowledging that 
they had been put in prison and otherwise ill-treated. 
They staid there nearly a fortnight, if not longer. The 
Chinese, finding that they would not leave the prison, 
tried to get the prison away from them by removing the 
prisoners one by one and taking the uniform off the at- 
tendants. he priests would not have been surprised, 
when the Chinese went so far as to take down the prison 
sign, to see a sign put up declaring the place to be a pal- 
ace or a pagoda. 

But they secreted and kept the instruments of torture 
that were there to show to the mandarins if they should 
come. All the local officials employed themselves in the 
endeavor to get the priests to admit that they had broken 
open the coffers, or had disturbed the dignity of the ya 
men, Failing in this, they sought to have them lodge in 
the apartments of a visiting mandarin, who was turned 
out of his rooms for the purpose. They left the jail door 
open, and crowds were incessant in the jail, coming and 
going, as the news of the affair spread abroad. The ma- 
gistrate took.up the lawsuit that began the trouble, and 
found that the case was all indisputably in favor of the 
complainant. He then invited the priests to come and 
discuss the lawsuit, but the priests ‘‘ feared the seductions 
of champagne and cigars,” and would not stir anyway. 
They, in turn, kept sending for the mandarins to come 
and see their plight, but it is beneath the official dignity 
to visit a jail. When they were first arrested, the priests 
paid a messenger to convey word of their misfortune to 
the bishop, who at once started for Peking on their be- 
half. The jail attendants had begun by calling the priests 
‘“seeds of dogs and asses,” but soon they began to address 
them as ‘‘excellencies.” They said the magistrate ‘‘ had 
neither head nor tail,” meaning that he was at his wits’ 
end. The last news I heard of the case was that one man- 
darin—an old-friend of Father Hugh—had actually visit- 
ed the priests... He got no more satisfaction than to learn 
that they would only leave the jail when they could be 
properly escorted out of it, with an official declaration that 
they had been ill-treated. Furthermore they said, ‘‘ Our 
case is now being considered at Peking, and we are con- 
tent.” 

This was in Shen-si, where last May notice was given 
that there was to be an eclipse of the sun which would 
endanger the life of that luminary. Therefore the Buddh- 
ist and the Taouist priests were bidden to mount the walls 
of the cities, croon their classics, beat their tomtoms, burn 
incense, and thus frighten the beast that might otherwise 
devour the sun. At the same time there was a drouth, 
and the governor sent military officers to a distant place 
to fetch an iron tablet erected to the memory of a man 
who vears ago offered himself in sacrifice for rain. It 
was said that rain fell wherever the tablet went. All the 
officials of the chief city went out in full panoply to re- 
ceive the tablet. Where such things be, fancy the diffi- 
culties of preaching Christianity! 

I have not-the slightest doubt that the imprisoned 
Catholic priests presently left the jail in chairs, with a 
big retinue of runners, and that the magistrate lost his 
rank, and probably all that he had stolen in office. Those 
two clergymen knew the Chinese to the core. From the 
Abbé Huc down to the latest traveller in the empire, 
those have got along best who. have been bold and firm 
and insistent for their rights. The last man in China who 
told me of misadventure there illustrated this fact. He 
was an English official, known all over the world, but not 
at. all known*where he was one day travelling. Some 
little boys hooted at him. -He followed one into a grand 
house, and would not be gone until he had seen the mas- 


ter. At last he tired the Chinaman, who came and heard 
his complaint. The man said the boy was no son of 
his. Straight to the highest mandarin went the Eng- 


lishman; and there he got satisfaction. ‘‘ I will order 
every boy flogged who.lives. in that street,” said the 
mandarin. 

The Chinese riots are not only against the missionaries, 
but often rage against the native Christians. Such was 
the case last spring. in Tsouhsien, in Shan-tung. It was 
reported. -that thousands-were engaged in the uprising; 
three Christians were killed, two died of their wounds, 
and many were injured. A missionary who went there 
later found.the feeling against foreigners so intense that 
every inn was closed against him. The report declared 
that.there seemed no cause for the agitation, but that is 
nonsense, because wherever there is a missionary there is 
ample.cause, for trouble among a people so superstitious 
and.so ignorant of white men’s ways. In Shan-tung, not 
many months.ago, a dead body was carried into the yard 
of a native Christian, with the purpose of ruining him. 
Just that incident will show how far away from our cus- 
toms are those of-the-Chinese: Among them a-man kills 
himself on the door-step of an enemy in order to avenge a 
wrong,-and if ‘a dead body is put on a man’s premises the 
presumption is that he is responsible for the death, and 
the result is the same. The officials thus find an excuse 
to get the victim in their clutches, and he is a very lucky 
man if he is not-ruined—perhaps in body as well as purse 
—before he regains his liberty. 

It was in this same province of Shan-tung that there ap- 
peared during the recent epidemic of Black Plague a man 
who had died and had an interview with the Prince of the 
Lower Regions. He returned to life to warn the people 
of the coming plague, saying that countless. multitudes 
would die, but he had an effectual charm against the dis- 
ease. It consisted in wearing four letters or characters 
which are not found in the dictionaries. This was be- 
lieved, and the letters were carried by millions in many 
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provinces. These are but a few among innumerable ex 
wmples of the forces against which white missionaries are 
ne a war of reason. Thus they both feed and in 
flame the superstitions of the Chinese—I won't say the 
ignorant Chinese masses, for how can the population be 
Classified, when Li Hung Chang is himself as deeply super 
sUtious as the humblest farmer, or as the Emperor, who 
believes himself a god, and actually takes upon himself 
the task of raising and humbling the other gods who are 
in the Chinese heaven? 

The the little children who are 
abandoned in the streets and roads, and the masses of the 
people argue from this, to them, strange practice that 
they do mischief to the children, using their hearts and 
livers and brains for 
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devilish purposes. The innocent 
cameras that white men bring to China are believed to 
be ‘machines that look-see,” and that have the power 


of sight because they are boxes full of the eyes of dead 
Chinese children. No man knows more about Chinese 
riots than Mr. Gardner, the British consul at Amoy. In 
a recently published pamphlet proposing means for les 
sening the recurrence of anti-Christian riots, he says that 


once when Sir Rutherford Alcock asked Prince Kung 
what he could do for him, the prince said, ‘Take away 
your missionaries and your opium.” It was then im 


possible to take away the missionaries, while to-day 
there are more than two thousand European and Ameri 
can missionaries, and more than a million native Chris- 
tians. Mr. Gardner therefore lays down two indisputable 
facis, side by side: first, that missionary work in China 
cannot be curtailed, and second, that ‘the vast majority 
of the Chinese governing classes and people dislike mis- 
sionary enterprise, and are only deterred from open acts 
of hostility by two factors—supineness and fear.” When 
he considers the number of causes there are for the hatred 
of missionaries he wonders there are not more outrages, 
yet he says the attacks upon Christians grow nothing 
like so fast as the number of converis to Christianity. 
Christianity is foreign, therefore distrusted. It opposes 
the worship of ancestors, which is the religion of China. 
Vile practices are attributed to the missionaries because 
their work gives rise to such ideas in ignorant and super- 
stitious minds. Again the cut off from his 
family and clan. He not only refuses to take part in the 
village amusements, which are all connected with the 
local joss-house, but he abstains from paying his share of 
the cost of these festivals. He is a loss to his neighbor 
hood, because he does pot pay the fees for ancestral wor- 
ship, for repairs to the temple, for feasts for the dead, and 
all the rest. Worse yet, the pagan Chinaman regards the 
convert as throwing off these obligations without taking 
on others that are serious. Mr. Gardner makes one strong 
point against the missionaries themselves; that is, that 
they build European-looking chapels and churches, which 
are a continual eyesore to the Chinese. ‘They spoil 
beautiful Chinese scenery,” he says; and no one who has 
been to China or Japan will hesitate to admit that build- 
ings of our kinds do jar upon the unities over there. He 
therefore proposes that missionaries use native architect 
ure; that all the Christian powers act as protectors of 
Christianity, instead of France alone; that it shall be set 
tled what equivalent Christian converts in China shall 
give for their withdrawn subscriptions to the family and 
clan festivals; that Chinese officials shall regularly in 
spect Christian schools, orphanages, hospitals, ete.; and, 
last of all, that Christian colonies be established, with due 
publicity, in the scantily populated portions of China. 
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THE MICHAUX CLUB. 


Tue Michaux Club, which has quite recently been or- 
ganized as a purely social club, is the first one of its kind 
in existence. As the name indicates, it is a bicycling 
club, and was named Michaux in honor of the French- 
man who invented the pedal. Mr. Wyndham - Quinn, 
Mr. Elisha Dyer, and Mr. James B. Townsend, all entha- 
siasts of this sport, conceived the idea of forming a club 
where people who knew each other well might meet dur- 
ing the winter months when bicycling on the road was 
no longer possible. The club meets Monday and Thurs 
day afternoons and Tuesday and Friday mornings at Bow- 
man’s Hall in New York. The hall is large, and there is 
plenty of room for a number of bicyclists to ride at the 
same time. Monday and ‘Thursday afternoons there is 
music, and the riders go through many evolutions, such as 
figures from the cotillon, and riding in and out between 
chairs in time to the music. The morning hours are 
more generally given over to instruction. . 

A reading-room, where are to be found the new maga- 
zines, and where tea is served every afternoon, is a plea- 
sant feature of the club, and is much frequented by the 
members.. In this room are posted the notices of the 
club *‘runs,” which. consist of rides out on the road to 
some restaurant where luncheon is served. ‘There are 
several instructors always at the hall, whose duty it is not 
only to. teach beginners how to ride, but to keep a wateh- 
ful eye upon the people who, after four or five lessons, 
think they have quite mastered the art of wheeling, and 
who in consequence are much to be dreaded. 

Most of the ladies keep their bicycling costumes at the 
club; and smart indeed are some of them. As a rule, 
there is no display of short skirts, the women almost with- 
out exception riding in gowns of short walking length. 
No bloomers or knickerbockers are to be seen, and the 
most satisfactory gowns are those made by a tailor some- 
what on the plan of ariding-habit, with tight-fitting waist 
or jacket, and skirt plaiti and full, short enough to show 
the trim. little boots and leggings. The men usually 
wear knee-breeches and sack-coats, though many ride in 
their business.suits, going directly to the club from their 
offices, 

The club is run very much on the same lines as the 
Festina Lente, the social club which was organized when 
the epidemic of roller-skating first broke out in this coun- 
try. The mild weather last autumn and in the eariy win- 
ter made it possible: to wheel much later than is usual, 
and ever since the club started there have been parties 
starting once or twice a week for the road runs. It is 
expected that from now until spring, however, there will 
be the riding in the hall exclusively. 

The members of the club comprise many of the fashion- 
able folk: of the city, and quite as many women as men 
are enrolled. .The list of members rapidly filled, and 
there is already a waiting list. 
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URING the war of 1812 the American priva- 
teers sent home to United States ports so many 
hundreds of British vessels that the printed 
list makes quite a volume in itself. The 
names of the prizes taken, their tonnage and 

value, were published in Niles’ Weekly Register, of Balti- 
more, and each week during the progress of the war the 
number grew, until it seemed that the stock of Laughing 
Lassies, Bouncing Besses, Arabellas, Lords something-or- 
other, Ladies this or Countesses of that, must surely be ex- 
hausted. In they came to Baltimore, to New York, or 
Boston by the scores—brigs and barks, schooners and 
ships, sloops and transports. Some were next to worth- 
less, some were valuable, and some were veritable floating 
mines of wealth; some were heavily armed and had been 
captured after fierce fighting; others had been picked up 
like ripe fruit and sent home under prize-masters. Each 
one, however, was stamped with the seal of her captor, 
who might be cruising anywhere from the China Seas to 
the English Channel. Eager for racing, chasing, or fight- 
ing, the American privateers were watching the highways 
of British commerce. What did they care for armed con- 
sorts or guard-ships? They could show a clean pair of 
heels to the fastest cruisers that carried the red cross of 
St. George, or turn to and fight out of all proportion to 
their appearance or size—and this latter was proved true 
in many well-recorded instances. They were the kestrels 
and the game-cocks of the sea. The names of some of 
them were familiar to every school-boy eighty-odd years 
ago—Revenge, Atlas, Young Eagle, Montgomery, Teazer, De- 
catur, General Armstrong, Comet. Here were some tight 
little craft that caused their powder-monkeys fairly to 
smell of prize-money on their return from each succcss- 
ful cruise. 

All of these vessels were oversparred, overarmed, and 
overmanned. It was the privateersman’s business to take 
risks, and many paid the penalty for rashness; but their 
fearlessness and impudence were often most astounding, 
and their self-reliance actually superb. 

Up to the end of the first year of the war Maryland 
alone had sent out more than forty armed vessels, and, as 
a writer in the Weekly Register naively remarks, ‘‘not one 
up to date has been even in danger of being captured, 
though frequently chased by British vessels of war.” 

_ But to come to the affair of the Comet privateer, of Bal- 
timore. Her name had become familiar all along the At- 
lantic coast, her ‘‘winnings” were anchored in almost 
every harbor, and she could have the pick of the seamen 
lucky enough to be ashore at any place where she put in. 
Her ’tween-decks was crowded with extra crews and prize- 
masters to man her captures when she sailed out again. 

The Comet was commanded by Captain. Boyle, an in- 
trepid sailor, and a man liked and trusted by his crew of 
120 well-trained tars. She was as handy as a whip, and 
sailed like a cup-defender. She carried six guns in a broad- 
side, a swivel, and a gun amidships. 

It was on the 9th of January, 1813, that Captain Boyle 
spoke a Portuguese coasting-vessel which had just left 
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the harbor of Pernambuco, Brazil, and learned that in the 
harbor were three English vessels loaded and ready to sail 
for Europe—one large armed ship and two armed brigs. 

Upon hearing this weleome news Captain Boyle short- 
ened sail, and tacked back and forth for five days, waiting 
and watching. On the 14th of the month his sharp look- 
out was rewarded by the sight of not three but four sail 
coming off shore before the wind. The Comet sheered 
away to the southward, and lay by to give the strangers 
an opportunity of passing her. When they had done so 
she put after them, It was quite late in the afternoon, a 
tremendous sea was running, and a freshening breeze lift- 
ed the Comet up the sides of the huge waves and raced 
her down into the hollows. She overhauled the other 
vessels as if they had been anchored. They kept close 
together, rising and then sinking hulls out of sight in the 
great seas. They evidently had no fear of the little ves- 
sel bearing down upon them, for they made no effort to 
spread their lighter sails. The Comet was under a press 
of canvas, and the water was roaring and tumbling every 
now and then over her forward rails. 

At six o’clock, or thereabout, the reason for the leisure- 
ly movements of the chase was discovered—one of the 
vessels was seen to be a large man-of-war brig. She was 
hanging back, evidently awaiting the American’s approach. 
The speed of the Comet was not lessened, not a stitch was 
taken in, but quickly the guns were loaded with round shot 
and grape, and the decks were cleared for action. Then 
Captain Boyle-hoisted the American flag. The other hoist- 
ed Portuguese colors. As the Comet sheered up close, the 
stranger hailed and requested the privilege of sending a 
boat on board, saying he wished to speak with the Ameri- 
can captain on a matter of importance. 

Accordingly the Comet hove to, and her commander re- 
ceived the Portuguese officer a few minutes later at the 
companionway. The conversation, in view of the subse- 
quent proceedings, must have been extremely interesting. 
The officer was a little taken aback when he saw the men 
standing stripped to the waist about the guns, the look 
of determination, and the man-o’-war appearance every- 
where. But he doffed his hat, and informed Captain 
Boyle sententiously that the vessel he had just left be- 
longed to his Majesty of Portugal, that she carried twenty 
32-pounders, and a crew of 165 men. 

Captain Boyle replied that he had admired her appear- 
ance greatly. 

The Portuguese officer then went on to say that the 
three other vessels ahead were English, and were under 
the protection of the commander of his brig. 

‘*By what right?” answered the captain of the Comet. 
“This is an American cruiser. We are on the high seas, 
the highway of all nations, and surely they belong to 
America as much as to the King of Great Britain or the 
King of Portugal.” 

The officer upon this asked to see the Comet’s authority 
from her government. This Captain Boyle courteously 
showed to him. After reading the papers carefully, the 
officer began to advise the American captain in a manner 
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that provoked the following reply: ‘‘I told him,” writes 
Boyle, in the log-book of the Comet, ‘that I was deter- 
mined to exercise the authority I had, and capture those 
vessels if Icould. He said that he should be sorry if any- 
thing disagreeable took place; that they were ordered to 
protect them, and should do so. 1 answered him that I 
should equally feel regret that anything disagreenble 
should occur; that if it did he would be the aggressor, as 
I did not intend to fire upon him first; that if he did at- 
tempt to oppose me or to fire upon me when trying to 
take those English. vessels we must try our respective 
strengths, as I was well prepared for such an event and 
should not shrink from it. He then informed me that 
those vessels were armed and very strong. I told him 
that I valued their strength but little, and would very 
soon put it to the test.” 

What a fine old fighter this Baltimore captain must 
have been! Here were four vessels, each of the three 
smaller ones as large as his own, and one nearly twice as 
large, against him; the Portuguese mounting twenty guns, 
the English ship fourteen, and the smaller brigs ten guns 
apiece. Fifty-four gunsagainst fourteen. But the Amer- 
ican was undaunted, and the Portuguese lieutenant rowed 
back to his ship. 

Shortly afterwards the brig hailed again, asking Cap- 
tain Boyle to lower his boat and come on board. 

“It is growing too dark,” shouted Captain Boyle, 
through his speaking-trumpet, and he squared his yards 
and made all sail for the nearest English vessel—the big 
ship. 

So fast a sailer was the Comet and so quick in stays that 
she could shuttle back and forth through the little fleet 
in a manner that, to say the least, must have been con- 
fusing to the others. The moon was now coming out 
bright as the sun went down; ‘but little of daylight was 
left. 

The Comet came up handily with the English ship (the 
brigs were sailing close by), and Boyle ordered her to back 
her main-topsail or he would fire a broadside into her. So 
great was the headway of the privateer, however, that she 
shot past, and had to luff about the other's bows, Boyle 
again hailing, and saying he was coming down on the 
other side. 

The man-of-war brig had crowded on all sail, and was 
hard after the American, but the latter now let drive her 
broadside at the ship and one of her smaller consorts, 
tacked quickly, and then found the man-of-war close 
alongside. The Portuguese, disregarding the policy of 
‘*minding one’s own business,” opened up her broadside 
upon the American. The Comet returned this with tre- 
mendous effect, and tacking again let go her starboard 
battery at the third Englishman, who was now closing in. 
Nothing but bad gunnery and good sailing must have 
saved the daring little vessel at this moment. But she 
loaded and fired, and the enemy appeared to be confused 
and frightened. The Comet stuck close to the English 
vessels, letting go whole broadsides into them at point- 
blank distance, and firing at the man-of-war whenever 




















she came in range. The British vessels separated at 
last to give their “protector” a better chance, but it 
availed them very little. By the time the Portuguese 
was ready to fire the Comet had spun about on her heel 
and was out of danger. It was the clever boxer in a 
crowd of clumsy bumpkins. At eleven o'clock the big 
ship surrendered, being cut almost to pieces and quite un- 
manageable. It was broad moonlight; but the moon 
would soon go down, and in the ensuing darkness Cap- 
tain Boyle feared the others might escape him. As soon 
as the ship hauled down her colors he gave the first brig 
a broadside that ripped her bulwarks and cut away her 
running-gear; immediately down came her flag, and she 
surrendered also. She proved to be the Bowes, of Liver- 
pool. ; 

The sea was yet running very high, but a boat was 
manned and lowered away with a prize-crew, and made 
straight for the latest capture. When the heavily laden 
boat was a short distance from the Comet, around the 
bows of the captured ship came the man-of-war. She 
fired a broadside at the row-boat,and nearly swamped it 
there and then; half full of water, it returned to the 
Comet. Taking the boat’s crew on board once more, the 
privateer headed for the Portuguese. Captain Boyle’s 
blood was now up with a vengeance, and in the hot ex- 
change that followed the bumptious foreigner had so 
much the worse of it that he withdrew from the engage- 
ment, and left the third English vessel to her fate. Like 
the others, the last hauled down her flag to save herself 
from further punishment. The situation was unusual. 
It was almost pitch-dark, and heaving about to leeward, 
the three captured vessels were hardly discernible. The 
Bowes was taken possession of, she being the nearest, and 
the captain of the ship George, of Liverpool, reported 
that he could hardly keep his vessel afloat. The other 
brig, the Gambier, of Hull, was in much the same condi- 
tion. Captain Boyle determined to stand by them both 
until daybreak. 

As soon as it was light it was seen that the little fleet 
had drifted in towards land, the wind having changed dur- 
ing the early morning. The Portuguese had once more 
joined them, and made a feint of desiring to fight again. 
The Comet sailed to meet her, but the brig turned tail, 
signalled the George and the Gambier to make for shore, 
and followed as quickly as she could. Captain Boyle did 
not overtake them, and the three reached Pernambuco in 
safety, the ship in a sinking condition, the brig likewise, 
and the cockpit of the man-of-war, which was badly cut up 
below and aloft, filled with dead and wounded. The 
Comet and the Bowes reached the United States in safety. 
the former making several more important captures, and 
sailing through the entire English blockading squadron in 
the Chesapeake Bay to her wharf in the city of Baltimores 
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‘THIS-BUSY- 
“WORLD - 


THE ‘“‘case” of Mr. George Lord Day. who got a bad 
fall last November in a run of the Meadow Brook Hunt, 
seems to have become a matter of unrestricted public 
knowledge and concern. The country which the Meadow 
Brook hunter-men gallop over appears, on the whole, to 
deserve the distinction of being about the stiffest and 
most exacting hunting country that sane men anywhere 
habitually hunt over. According to account, the fences 
are mostly post-and-rail, anywhere from four to six feet 
high (five feet being a common measurement), and new 
and strong. The hounds follow a drag, and go fast. A 
very large proportion of the members of the hunt are 
well-to-do, and go exceedingly well mounted; but even 
the best modern horses have no wings, and to any one ac- 
customed to the comparatively gentle exercise of hunting 
wild foxes over a reasonable country, it passes compre- 
hension how grown men on apterous nags think it fun to 
chase hounds eight or ten miles twice or three times a 
week over a succession of solid and durable fences of an 
average altitude approaching five feet. 

No reliable measurement has been published of the 
fence that brought Mr. Day to grief. Small fences some- 
times bring down their man as well as big ones. What- 
_ ever was the height of this one, Mr. Day’s horse threw a 
somersault over it, and landed on top of his rider. Why 
the rider is not always killed when the horse turns a som- 
ersault over a fence is a mystery. The performance is the 
most diabolical spectacle that the hunting-field provides, 
yet usually neither horse nor man is much hurt. Mr. 
Day, poor gentleman, was one of the exceptions. He was 
badly damaged and disarranged, and though three skilful 
surgeons, between them, have brought him through so far, 
he is still fighting for his life. Since he was hurt his 
mother has died, and at last accounts his sister, who had 
nursed him, had fallen ill, and things were going hard and 
sadly with the Days. 

Mr. Day’s accident does not yield any direct moral, but 
it does seem as if it might in the end be a saving of trou- 
ble, expense, and grief to the families and friends of the 
Meadow Brook hunter-men if they could persuade all the 
Long Island farmers within twenty miles of the Meadow 
Brook club-house that an invariable three feet six inches 
is the proper height for a fence, and that rotten rails are 
really better for fencing purposes than sound ones. 


On the first Sunday in the year there was dedicated in 
Boston a meeting-house known. as the ‘‘ Mother Church ” 
of the Christian Scientists. Itis on the corner of Norway 
and Falmouth streets; has an auditorium that will seat 
1300 people, and is said to have cost $200,000. 

The inventor of Christian Science, as many people know, 
was Mrs. Mary Baker Eddy, a seeress who lives in Con- 
cord, New Hampshire, and whose countenance, as her 
pictures represént it, bezrs an amusing likeness to that of 
that other familiar benefactor, the late Lydia E. Pinkham. 
Mrs. Eddy’s written works seem to the ordinary compre- 
hension to be exceedingly bad reading. Laurence Oli- 
phant’s religious writings are not much worse, and that is 
putting the case strongly. But as there was a great deal 


more sense in Oliphant than any one who had read only 
his Scientific Religion could have believed, so there must 
be more sense in Mrs. Eddy than any uninspired under- 
standing can win out of her books. 


The sect that she 
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started has certainly thrived. It is true that nine-tenths, 
or perhaps even a larger proportion, of its adherents have 
been women, but many of them are able to maintain a suc- 
cessful appearance of being extra-clever women. Sick- 
ness has undoubtedly been cured and is constantly being 
cured in the name of Christian Science. That proves 
nothing by itself, but the history of Christian Science 
‘*cases”’ is often interesting, and appearances often indi- 
cate the use of a definite therapeutic force which ordinary 
physicians neither attempt nor assume to exercise. 

More impressive than even the Christian Science cures 
is the complete satisfaction of the ‘‘ scientists” with their 
persuasion. It seems to become their first interest in life, 
as perhaps must be the case with any form of religion 
which really takes hold of the believer. It makes them 
happy, too, as any controlling enthusiasm does while it 
lasts, and Christian Science in many cases seems to last 
very well. But it is hard in this world to get anything 
for nothing. No one gets much out of Christian Science 
who does not put a good deal into it. Whether the gain 
is worth the investment is a question. It seems to be 
worth it to some people, but they are usually people who 
have turned to it as a desperate alternative, and stuck to 
it because it seemed to help them when nothing else did. 
To people who are not in desperate extremity the disad- 
vantages of Christian Science usually seem to outweigh 
its allurements. 

Whether Christian Science will last and continue to 
grow is a question about which there are many opinions. 
The present paragrapher guesses that it will fade out after 
a while, but not soon, and not without exerting some in- 
fluence both on theology and medicine. It! scandalizes 
the doctors on one side and the reverend clergy on the 
other, and it has fun with both. They will probably beat 
it in the end, but they will both be the wiser for meeting it. 


In the article about Pitcairn Island, published in the 
WEEKLY of December 8th, Mr. H. R. Palmer mentioned 
that the islanders, who were for many years affiliated with 
the Church of England, had lately been converted to the 
doctrines of the Seventh-day Adventists. It is a consider- 
able distance from the Church of England to the organi- 
zation of the Seventh-day Adventists, and it is interesting 
to learn how the descendants of the mutineers of the 
Bounty came to make so radical a change. A private let- 
ter of recent date to a reader of the WEEKLY tells how it 
came about, 

When John Adams of the original settlers began to take 
serious views of life and the future of the settlement, he 
had in stock one Bible and one Prayer-book, which came 
from the Bounty. On these he started the religious life 
of the island, reading services out of the Prayer-book on 
Sunday, and teaching the children the catechism. He 
died in 1829, but his successors stuck with entire content- 
ment to Bible and Prayer-book, knowing scarcely any- 
thing of other denominations until about 1876, when for 
the first time they began: to receive publications from 
Methodists, Baptists, and Congregationalists, and, later, 
from Christadelphians, Plymouth Brethren, Seventh-day 
Adventists, Second Adventists, and others. Our friend's 
correspondent says that for ten years the islanders read the 
documents of these various sects, finding something to ad- 
mire in each, and differing in some points from all. Grad- 
ually they became somewhat shaken in their entire belief , 
in the Church of England's doctrines, grew to feel that the 
saints’ days savored of Roman Catholicism, and lost con- 
fidence in infant baptism and confirmation. Principally, 
it seems, ‘‘the truths about immortality as taught in the 
Bible, the final doom of the wicked, baptism, and particu- 
larly the truth about the Sabbath,” were brought to their 
notice. They ceased to depend upon their catechisms for 
information, and began to ** study the Bible in connection 
with the truths presented,” with the result that in 1886, 
ten years after the influx of tracts began, they ‘“‘ unani- 
mously began keeping the seventh day as the Lord’s day 
instead of the first day,” and were organized in Decem- 
ber, 1890, into ‘‘the Seventh-day Adventist Church on 
Pitcairn Island.” 

One may smile without irreverence or disrespect at this 
simple story of a sectarian swap. The Pitcairn-Islanders 
are not very hard worked, have few amusements, and 
abundant leisure. With plenty of sectarian literature sup- 
plied them there is nothing to hinder each one of them 
from becoming a free and independent expert theologian, 
with convictions of his own on all points of doctrine. 
There are only about 140 people on the island now (many 
of the original settlers having moved to Norfolk Island), 
and there must be Christian sects enough in the United 

States alone to afford each adult person of them a “ per- 
suasion,” with a name, creed, and established organiza- 
tion, which he can have all to himself. Such a complete 
experience of sect might bring home to the islanders more 
quickly than to their continental brethren a realization of 
the extreme unimportance of most sectarian differences as 
compared with the beliefs on which most Christian sects 
are able to agree. 


It gives one a lively impression-of the interest in sport 
in England to turn over the leaves of such a paper as the 
London Field, a single ordinary issue of which (for Octo- 
ber 13th) has thirty-four big pages of advertisements re- 
lating to sports or country life. It would not yet be pos- 
sible to get such support for such a periodical in this 
country, though American interest in sport is constantly 
increasing, and new periodicals are being started to min- 
ister to it. One such periodical, the monthly magazine 
called Sports Afield, has just been moved to Chicago from 
Denver, where it was started in 1887 by Claude King, a 
graduate of the Harper printing-house. It aims to be 
‘* Western, masculine, and gritty,” and has thrived enough 
in the realization of these wholesome aspirations to war- 
rant its recent move. 


One very obvious effect of the immense growth of sub- 
urban electric railroads is to stimulate the movement 
towards the proper equipment of American cities with 
parks. The parks that are now being secured by various 
cities are generous tracts of land on their outskirts, which 
may really satisfy the longings of urban dwellers for the 
air and scenes of the country. News was recently pub- 
lished of large gifts and bequests of land and money to 
the city of Hartford to provide it with parks.of this sort. 
More lately still comes word that Charleston has pur- 
chased five hundred acres of land five miles out of town 
to add to its park system, aud that Baltimore has decided 
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by a popular vote to spend a million dollars in buying the 


Johns Hopkins estate on the outskirts of the city. Such 
purchases mean very much for the happiness and health 
of city-dwelling Americans both in being and in prospect, 
They bring nearer the day when Americans will find rec. 
reation and amusement at home, and will not feel it so 
necessary as bow to cross the ocean when they want to 
rest and have some fun. 


Whitman College, at Walla Walla, in the State of Wash- 
ington, is the memorial of Dr. Marcus Whitman, the pio- 
neer of Washington, and the man who saved that and 
other States to the Union. Not many Eastern readers 
have heard of him. He went to Fort Walla Walla in 
1836 as missionary to the Cayuse Indians. Along in 1842 
he learned that the territory which now includes Wash- 
ington, Oregon, and Idaho was about to be ceded to the 
British in return for some concessions as to fisheries. In 
October, 1842, he started for Washington (D.C.) to stop 
the trade. He rode across the continent in winter by 
way of Santa Fe, suffering the severest hardships on the 
way, and reached the capital in March. President Tyler 
was impressed by his zeal and his journey, and said the 
cession should not go through if Whitman could prove 
that the country was accessible. That same summer 
Whitman led a thousand emigrants back over the Rocky 
Mountains to Fort Walla Walla, and the land was kept 
for the United States. He and his wife were murdered 
with twelve others in 1847 by the Cayuse Indians, who 
attributed an epidemic of measles to Whitman’s remedies, 
The Whitman Academy was started in 1859 as a memorial 
to him. It got anew charter as a college in 1883, and has 
struggled for existence ever since. Its supporters are de- 
voted to its interests and to Dr. Whitman’s memory, and 
are trying to raise money for an adequate endowment for 
it. Whitman certainly deserves a monument, and the 
Northwest doubtless needs the college. Any one who 
wants.to help can get fuller information from the Presi- 
dent of Whitman College, Walla Walla, Washington. 


A reader of the WEEKLY, who has read in the issue for 
November 10th what she calls ‘‘ the excellent article on 
the celebration of the opening of the new wing of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art,” writes from Europe to ex- 
press her desire that the WEEKLY should record that ** the 
designer of the two wings of the main building was the 
late Arthur Lyman Tuckerman, architect, and manager of 
the excellent art school connected with the Museum of 
Art.” 


Readers of HARPER’s WEEKLY will remember “ The 
Kind Word Society ” which was started last year by Mrs. 
John Sherwood and others to find employment in coun: 
try houses for girls who lost their places as cashiers and 
clerks during the hard times in New York. The society 
found homes and work for more than a thousand girls 
last year, and still continues its labors. Its office has 
been moved from the Manhattan Athletic Club to the 
basement of the Church of the Holy Trinity, 21 East 
Forty-second Street. It needs money and second-hand 
clothes, and gifts of either of these necessaries will be ac- 
kuowledged by the treasurer, Miss Alleine Lee. 


Mr. George Henry Rattenbury, of Detroit, believes that 
he has a unique relic of one of the ancestors of George 
Washington in a parchment deed written in Norman 
French, dated June 9, 1590, signed by Richard Washing- 
ton, and sealed by him with the Washington seal, from 
which the stars and stripes of the American flag are sup- 
posed to have been derived. Relics of the Washington 
family in England prior to 1657, when two of them came 
to Virginia, are scarce. Mr. Rattenbury’s deed is said to 
be unquestionably authentic, and he believes it to be val- 
uable, especially on account of the seal, which he thinks 
is the only impression of the old Washington family seal 
in existence. 


Among those persons living who remember seeing 
Aaron Burr is Mr. Samuel Shaw, of the Cooperstown 
Freeman’s Journal. \t has been said of Burr that le never 
showed the slightest compunction or regret for his killing 
of Alexander Hamilton. In reply to this statement, made 
by a public lecturer, Mr. Shaw tells the following story : 
** At the close of the war of 1812-15, Burr and a few army 
officers dined with my grandfather. My mother, then 
about thirteen years of age, was present, and she said 
that while the gentlemen tarried at their dessert the sub- 
ject of the celebrated duel was introduced, and one of the 
gentlemen present asked Mr. Burr, if not disagreeable, to 
briefly narrate the circumstances attending it. This he 
at once did, showing no emotion, until he closed by say- 
ing, ‘When I shot Hamilton he seemed to me to jump 
nearly his own height.” Then he at once quit the table, 
went out upon the piazza, and walked up and down it till 
the party broke up. He appeared to be deeply moved.” 
This was eleven years after the duel was fought. 

E. 5. Martin. 


FROM THE HARBOR HILL. 
‘*Is it a sail?” she asked. 
** No,” I said. 
‘‘Only a white sea-gull with its pinions spread.” 
“Is it a spar?” she asked. 
‘*No,” said I. 
‘‘Only the slender light-house tower ’gainst the sky.” 
‘*Flutters a pennant there?” 
“No,” I said. 
“Only a shred of cloud in the sunset red.” 
** Surely a hull, a hull!” 
** Where?” I cried. 
‘‘Only a rock half-bared by the ebbing tide.” 


‘Wait you a ship?’ I asked. 
‘*Ay!” quoth she. 
‘‘The Harbor Belle ; her mate comes back to marry me. 
“Surely the good ship hath 
Met no harm?” 
Was it the west wind wailed or the babe on her arm? 


‘*The Harbor Belle!” she urged. 
Nought said I. 
For I knew o’er the grave 0’ the Harbor Belle the sea-gulls 
fly. Gustav Koss. 











“MINING WITHOUT THE 
ROMANCE.” 

Tue article under the above title signed 
“Prank A. Parker, Boulder, Colorado,” in 
Harper's WEEKLY of 8th December, is so 
utterly overdrawn, misleading, and in some 
respects absolutely untruthful, that as a mat- 
ter of justice and fairness it cannot be al- 
lowed to pass unchallenged. 

The writer has resided in Colorado contin- 
uously for over eleven years, during which 
period he has become personally — familiar 
with practically every mining district in the 
State, and has never been and is not now di- 
rectly or indirectly interested in any mining 

roperty, except as a citizen of Colorado. 

Mr. Parker says: ‘‘ At the Denver Real Es- 
tate Exchange, a few weeks ago, I heard 
the chairman ask every one present who 
was directly interested in mining to stand 
up. Only one man remained seated, and he 
said he had only recently disposed of his 
mining properties.” The writer is assured 
by the secretary of the Denver Real Estate 
Exchange that he recollects no such inci- 
dent. It is equally untrue that 99 of every 
100 men in Colorado, or any other large per- 
centage, are or have been financially inter- 
ested in mining. 

Without following Mr. Parker through 
the rest of his specious, flippant, and preju- 
diced misrepresentations, I wish to make the 
following general statements: 

In years past, lured by the fact that a few 
men had made rich mining discoveries, of- 
ten accidentally, and thereby acquired great 
wealth in a few years, large numbers of per- 
sons Without any technical or practical know- 
ledge rushed into the mining districts and 
spent time and money, usually in a haphaz- 
ard way, without any backing of common- 
sense, experience, or judgment. -That is no 
more chargeabie to legitimate mining than 
gambling in the average ** bucket shop ” is 
chargeable to legitimate mercantile business. 

Since the erection of the first smelting plant 
in America, viz.,1t Black Hawk, Gilpin Coun- 
ty, Colorado, by Boston capital, in 1867, the 
science of mining and ore tren!ment has seen 
wonderful discoveries, inventions, and prog- 
ress. The geological and mineral formations 
of the various mining districts as opened up 
by workings have been carefully studied by 
expcericnced, careful, and reputable mining 
engineers; improved pumping, electrical, 
and drilling apparatus are now utilized for 
mining operations; and equal improvements 
have been made in the methods of ore treat- 
ment. At the same time the skill of the 
miner, the mechanic, the stamp mill man,the 
concentrating-mill man, the smelter man, and 
the men operating chlorination, cyanide, and 
other new processes are all much increased. 
During the same period, also, there has been 
a great reduction in the mining districts in 
the cost of food, wages, mining supplies, 
freight, and treatment charges. All of the 
above tend to the more economic production 
of gold, and to reduce the business of mining 
to a mathematical business proposition, 
which means the safer investment of money. 

There is now no excuse for the ill-advised 
investments which have too frequently pre- 
vailed in the past. Common-sense and ordi- 
nary sagacity are recognized as necessary in 
going into any business. Why not in gold- 
mining? To-day the results of nearly thirty 
years of scientific study of geology and ore 
treatment are available in Colorado for the 
proposed investor, and if he negligently ig- 
nores them, or sinks his money without full 
previous investigation, or simply acts as he 
would on the race-course, in the pool-room, 
the lottery, or the bucket shop, odium should 
not thereby be cast on legitimate mining en- 
tered upon with the prudence called for in 
any business transaction. 

To-day gold is the only article that is ap- 
preciating in value; the world calls for it, 
and Colorado can and will increase the sup- 

ly. According to the official figures of the 
United States Mint authorities, the following 
is the gold production of Colorado during 
recent years: 1889, $3,636,217; 1890, $4,016, - 
229; 1891, $4,767,880; 1892, $5,539,021; 1898, 
$7,487,071—while for the year 1894 it is esti- 
mated by the Denver Mint officials at up- 
wards of $12,000,000. Gilpin County, which, 
from a strip of territory four miles long by 
two and a half miles wide, from 1859 to 
1893 inclusive has produced over $70,000,000 
worth of mineral, mostly gold, will this year 
produce nearly $3.000,000. Leadville, for- 
merly the great silver ¢amp, will produce 
over $3,000,000 of gold this year; the new 
district of Cripple Creek will turn out over 
$4,000,000; and both Leadville and Cripple 
Creek are now merely about in shape to 
show what they can do in the future. San 
Miguel, Boulder, and other counties will also 
show a good increase for 1894 

Certainly over three-fourths of the capital 
which has produced this increased output 
has been furnished by Colorado capitalists 
of many years’ practical mining experience, 
and taking the average success or loss of 
intelligent mining, it pays better than any 
other business. 

To-day there is no better opening in Amer- 
ica for the judicious, intelligent, safe, and 
profitable investment of capital than gold- 
mining in Colorado. 

It is probably within the mark to say that 
within the next five years the annual output 
of Colorado in dollars will rise to the amount 
of the greatest output of silver in any one 
year in Colorado (viz., $31,478,972, in 1892), 
and by reason of such development of her 


wonderful gold resources, Colorado will be 
enabled to stand the consequences of the 
demouetization of silver with less disas- 
trous results than other States which never 
produce an ounce of silver. 
THOMAS TONGE, 
Secretary Colorsdo Manufacturers’ 
Exchange, Denver, Colorado. 


COUNTERFEITING 
GOVERNMEN'T BONDS. 

Tne difficulty in counterfeiting a bond 
arises partly from the intricacy and extent 
of the design, partly from the fact that two 
colors are used in bond-printing in addition 
to the red seal which is put on the bonds at 
the Treasurer's Office. There is an under- 
lying tint on the face of the bond which is 
not found on our bank-notes. There is the 
black print on the face of the bond, and then 
the black print on the back. Then there is 
the serial number. Finally there is the red 
seal. This is all done by machinery. But 
in addition to this machine-work there is the 
signature of the Register of the Treasury, 
which, unlike the signatures on Treasury 
notes, is not engraved, but is put on each 
bond with pen and ink. And there are two 
sets of initials signed to the bond respective- 
ly by the clerk in the office of the Register 
and the clerk in the office of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, who record and enter the bonds 
at the time of issue. On the coupon, in ad- 
dition to all this work on the face and back, 
there is the set of interest coupons attached 
which would have to be counterfeited success- 
fully; and as a counterfeiter could not have 
the use of a transfer press, he would have to 
do the work of imitating these coupons indi- 
vidually, unless he could reproduce an entire 
bond by photography, or some other process- 
work. 

There are other difficulties about the coun- 
terfeiting of bonds. <A registered bond could 
not well be counterfeited, and to print a cou- 
pon bond would require a plate so large that 
it would be difficult to conceal it. 

These are some of the obstacles to success- 
ful work in counterfeiting. But the difficul- 
ty of passing a counterfeit is a matter more 
considered by criminals. Most of the trans- 
actions in bonds are conducted through bank- 
ers or brokers, and their trained eyes are sel- 
dom deceived in judging securities. Still, 
there have been counterfeits of bonds. 

In 1866 the 5-20 $1000 coupon bonds were 
counterfeited, but the criminals were caught 
before any of the bonds got on the market. 
In 1867 the 7-380 $1000 bonds were counter- 
feited so successfully that many thousands 
of them were taken by the banks. In 1880 
the $1000 6's of 1881 were counterfeited to 
the amount of $207,000, but after three of 
the bonds had been placed, the Secret Ser- 
vice agents, led by A. L. Drummond, the late 
chief of the service, captured the counterfeit- 
er with the remaining $204,000 bonds on his 
person. 

These are the most important bond coun- 
terfeits known to the history of the Secret 
Service. A great many ineffectual efforts 
to circulate counterfeits of $50 and $100 
bonds were made in the early history of 
bond issues; but the work was done by infe- 
rior criminals—there is a superiority even 
among counterfeiters —and it was never 
dangerous. The big criminals aimed for 
big game when they undertook bond-coun- 
terfeiting. Few of them bagged anything 
but a term in the penitentiary. 

GEORGE GRANTHAM Barn. 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world, ‘I'wenty-five cents a bottle.—[Adv.]} 





Aut persons afflicted with dyspepsia find relief in 
Dr. Sireert’s ANGostura Brirrers.—[Adv.] 








ADVERTISHMEN'’TS. 


Coughing. 


For all the ailments of Throat 
and Lungs there is no cure so 
quick and permanent as Scott’s 
Emulsion of Cod-liver Oil. It is 
palatable, easy on the most deli- 
cate stomach and effective. 


Scott’s 
mulsion 


stimulates the appetite, aids the 
digestion of other foods, cures 
Coughs and Colds, Sore Throat, 
Bronchitis, and gives vital 
strength besides. It has no equal 
as nourishment for Babies and 
Children who do not thrive, and 
overcomes 


Any Condition of Wasting. 
Send for Pamphlet on Scott's Emulsion. Free. 





Scott&Bowne, N.Y. AllDruggists. 60c.and $1. 
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Pears’ 


A fat soap 
greases the 
skin; an alkali 
soap makes it 
red and harsh. 

Pears’ soap 1s 
nothing but 


soap; no fat or 
alkali in it. 





Winter ‘Resorts, — 
BERMUDA 


THE IDEAL WINTER RESORT 





THE PRINCES 


HOTEL 
OPEN DEC, TO MAY. 
Circular and information obtained at 
A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., 39 Broadway, N. Y. 
N. 8S. HOWE, Hamilton, Bermuda. 





HYGEIA HOTEL 


Old Point Comfort, Va. 


Unrivalled as a health and pleasure resort. 
Air balmy, and full of life-giving ozone. New 
plumbing throughout, and perfect drainage and 
other sanitary arrangements. Send for descrip- 
tive pamphlet. 

F. N. PIKE, Manager. 





‘BREAKFAST—SUPPER,. 
EPPS 'S 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 





Charlie 


| Hugh Van Style 
Careless 


wears shirts 
| made > | gee en does 
| of 
Pride 
of the 





| **Charlie, why don’t 
| you wear shirts made of 


3} Pride 2. West 


muslin ?” 





MORNING, NOON, AND NIGH’. 
—0°— 
You can leave Grand Central Station, 
the very centre of the city, 


For Chicago, St. Louis, and Cincinnati, 
in a magnificently equipped train, 


Via the New York Central, 
The Great Four-Track Trunk Line. 


Trains depart from and arrive at 
Grand Central Station, New York, 


Connecting the East and West, 
by the New York Central Lines. 


Chicago is only 24 hours away; 
Cincinnati, 22; St. Louis, 30. 


Eleven through trains each day. 
Practically a train every hour, via 


** AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD.” 





CAVEATS, TRADE MARKs 
COPYRIGHTS. 


CAN I OBTAIN A PATENT? Fora 
prom t answer and an honest opinion, write to 
LUNN & CO., who have had nearly fifty years’ 
experience in the patent business. mmunica- 





ical and scientific books sent free. 
Patents taken th 


r. This splendid paper, 
issued weekly, elegantly illustrated, has by far the 
largest circulation of any scientific work in the 


latest designs and secure contracts. Address 
MUNN & CO., New York, 361 BROADWAY. 














Warranted superior to 
price. 
agent hasn't it. 


22 Ib. Scorcher, - 
23 Ib. Ladies’, = 








ICYGLES. 





/ ARE THE HIGHEST OF ALL HIGH 


GRADES. 


any Bicycle built in the world, regardless of 


Do not be induced to pay more money for an inferior wheel. 
Insist on having the Waverley. 


Can be delivered from factory if 


Catalogue ‘'l’’ Free by Mail. 


= $85. 
_ 75- 


INDIANA BICYCLE CO., 
Indianapolis, Ind., U. 8. A. 





Rae’s 


**Kor Purity, Sweetness 

**HWor Excellence of the Product 
and Size of Manufactu 
GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY PURE B 
Leghorn, Italy. Established 


Lucca Oil igi 


Received the following awards at the COLUM BIAN EXPOSITION. 


The Perfection - = 
of Olive Oil. 


s, and Wine, Olive Flavor.’ 


re.?? © 
Y ~<7, 
1836. 
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Bankers, Lawyers, Actors, Doctors, 
Clubmen, The Social Queen and Giddy Youth, 


in Bromo=Seltzer 


Indispensable for Nervousness, Mental Exhaustion, or 
Brain Fatigue, Headache, Sick Stomach, Sleeplessness. 
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SCENES AFTER A BATTLE. 


Some of the grewsome features attendant upon modern 
warfare are illustrated this week by the sketches which 
come from HARPER’s WEEKLY’s special artist accompany- 
ing the Japanese forces in Manchooria. It is after the excite- 
ment of battle is over that these scenes are enacted. Long 
lines of dejected-looking prisoners, with their hands tied 
in front of them, are marched back from the front, accom- 
panied by a guard of Japanese cavalry and infantry, to be 
turned over to the prison-guard farther in the rear, and to 
be eventually sent in ships to Japan. When first cap- 
tured the Chinese soldiers have always displayed great 
fear and alarm over their coming fate at the hands of the 
invaders, for they themselves invariably murder and mu- 
tilate their prisoners. But after a few weeks of captivity 
with the Japanese they become reassured and encouraged 
by the kind and civilized treatment they receive, and 
many of them volunteer to return to the front to act as 
guides and scouts for their captors. -Almost all. assert 
that their-treatment in captivity is more humane than that 
which they have received at the hands of their own officers, 

The prisoners and the wounded being disposed of, 
squads of Japanese soldiers are detailed to collect the 
dead and to identify them. The bodies are brought from 
all parts of the battle-field and laid in a row, faces up, and 
then the adjutants of the several regiments that were en- 
gaged in the fight make out the correct list of the dead 
and missing. This work being completed, the funeral 
service is read, and the dead are then buried. In the early 
part of the war, before the Chinese offered enough resist- 
ance to cause many deaths, each soldier was buried in a 
separate grave, and, so far as possible, a stake with his CREMATING THE BODIES OF SOLDIERS AND COOLIES WHO HAVE DIED OF DISEASE. 





name was placed at the head, But lately there have been 
so many deaths, both of Japanese soldiers and of coolies, 
through disease, that the officers of the Mikado’s army 
have found it necessary to bury many men in one pit, and 
in some cases to burn the dead, so as to prevent an epi- 
demic. The bodies are placed in pine boxes and lowered 
into a pit, at the bottom of which have been placed several 
cords of wood. The coffins are then covered with bundles 
of straw, soaked with petroleum, and set on fire. This 
operation is performed at some lonely spot at a distance 
from the camp, but the columns of fire rise high over the 
flat country,and give a weird and ghostly aspect to the 
dark and deserted battle-field. 





A WINTER'S NIGHT. 

Cok, close the curtains, and make fast the door, 
Pile high the logs, and let the happy room 
Red as the rose on wall and ceiling bloom, 

And bring your golden flagons forth and pour 

Full drinking of some ancient summer's store 
Of spice and sweetness, while to ruddy gloom 
The fire falls. And lest any sound of doom 

Be heard, let music on her wide wings soar. 


Yet shall you never make the door so fast 
That no moan echo on the song, no shape 
Dull the wine’s fragrance and the blaze obscure, 
And breathe the dark chill of the outer blast, 
Till you shall turn and shudder to escape 
The awful phantom of the hungry poor! 
HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 











JAPANESE SOLDIERS TAKING CHINESE PRISONERS TO THE REAR. 


THE WAR IN CHINA.—From SKETCHES MADE By G. Bigot, SPECIAL ARTIST IN MANCHOORIA, 
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A STRING OF 5142 RABBITS. 


+5 


Results of a Rabbit-Hunt at Lamar, Colorado.—[See Page 70.] 





Mr. Caspar W. Whitney has lately left on an eatended trip 
covering a distance of two thousand miles through the Barren 
Ground of North British America. It is Mr. Whitney's in- 
tention to gather material for a series of articles on ‘* Snow- 
shoes, Dog-sledges, and Big Game” in this almost unknown 
country, and to study the habitat of the musk-ox, the wood- 
bison, and the other game animals of the region. Mr. Whitney 
will penetrate, by means of dog-sledges and snow-shoes, far 
north into the interior just east of the Rocky Mountains. He 
will be accompanied on this trip by Mr. A. H. H. Heming, 
the artist. During Mr. Whitney's absence this department 
will be filled with contributions from well-known writers upon 
special subjects relating to Amateur Sport. 


THE SAILING-CANOE—ITS 
DEVELOPMENT AND DECLINE. 
BY W. P. STEPHENS. 
iB 


CANOE-SAILING, and more particularly canoe-racing un- 
der sail, are among the more modern additions to the 
growing list of healthy and exhilarating out-door sports, 
their origin dating back scarcely twenty-five years. The 
men who were most active in originating and developing 
the racing-canoe are still alive and in the very prime of 
life, retaining a lively interest in their pet craft. That 
pride which they once felt, however, in the success of 
their efforts to improve and popularize the canoe has, it 
must be said with regret, largely given place to appre- 
hension as to the future prosperity of both canoe-sailing 
and canoe-racing. No one can compare without misgivings 
the records of half a dozen years back—with such active 
business men as Barney, Gibson, and Butler devoting time 
and evergy to the designing, fitting, and rigging of a tiny 
canoe, with forty starters in a race—with the condition 
of building and racing this season and last. 

So patent is this decline in all branches of canoe-sailing 
that the only course is to recognize it frankly, and to seek 
for the cause and the remedy. Without going into all the 
details of a very complicated question, we propose to 
consider now one of the prime causes—the over-develop- 
ment of the sailing-canoe. 

The historian of canoe-racing under sail need waste no 
time over the primitive types of ancient days, or even 
over the more modern birch-bark and open Canadian 
canoe; his work.plainly begins about 1865, with the late 
Captain John MacGregor (founder of the Royal Canoe 
Club) and the Rob Roy. Captain MacGregor gave to the 
world the decked canoe, fitted, itis true, with a sail, but not 
strictly a sailing-canoe. It was, however, from the ear] 
Rob Roy model that the first sailing-canoe was developed, 
in 1870, by Mr. Warrington Baden-Powell, the principal 
changes being more sheer, depth, beam, and freeboard, a 
deeper keel, and a much more effective rig, with a mizzen 
added to the simple mainsail of the Rod Roy. 

Coming at a time when canoe cruising and canoe travel- 
ling were prospering under the first stimulus of novelty, 
the new sailing model met with favor from the start; and 
sailing, both for mere amusement and for racing, was 
added to the category of “‘canoebial” charms. Nautilus 


No. 1, Mr. Baden-Powell’s first. sailing-canoe, the second - 


of the name, soon gave place to others of improved model, 
until, by 1875, the name stood’ for a trim, shapely, and 
efficient little ship, elaborately fitted for cruising and 
canoe life, but fairly fast under sail. 

At the same time another English canoeist, Mr. E. B. 
Tredwin, was working in his own way over the develop- 
ment of the sailing-canoe; and as racing grew and pros- 
pered on the Thames under the burgee of the Royal Canoe 
Club, the chief feature was the keen and close rivalry 
between the successive annual editions of Nautili and 
Pearls. The models of these two types, produced about 
1881, enjoyed a remarkable reputation for speed, compet- 
ing very successfully with the numerous small racing 
craft of the Thames sailing clubs, sloops and luggers of 
much greater size. 

As compared with the ideal all-around canoe, the Nau- 
tilus and Pearl of this date were not improperly called 
‘**machines,” though widely different from the racing 





craft of to-day. They were very large and bulky craft, 
the usual dimensions being 14 feet length, 33 inches beam, 
and 16 inches depth inside. They were ballasted with 
about 300 pounds of lead, cast to fit the bottom, or in the 
form of shot-bags, together with a centreplate of gun- 
metal weighing 60 pounds. The rig included a large 
balance-lug, a form of sail derived from the Chinese, but 
improved and developed by canoe-sailers, and a small 
mizzen, the areas being about 100 square feet and 30 
square feet respectively. 

In sailing, as practised at this era, the canoeist reclined 
almost at full length in the long well, protected by apron 
and hatches in bad weather; his shoulders were braced in 
an opening in the weather-deck, closed by a spring flap 
when to leeward, the head showing just above the deck. 
The feet rested on a steering-bar forward, beneath the 
deck, and the hands were free to manage the sheets and 
the lines of the reefing-gear, and also to shift the shot- 
bags over to a shelf under the weather-deck. 

Many an old boating man will recall with a thrill of 
pleasurable excitement the sensation with which he first 
read in the pages of HARPER’s MAGAZINE two illustrated 
articles condensed from Captain MacGregor’s books, ap- 
pearing in 1866-7, and containing descriptions of the new- 
ly invented Rob Roy canoe. It is to these articles that 
the writer owes his first knowledge of the canoe, of course 
accompanied by an intense boyish desire to possess one, 
and to emulate the famous Scotchman. Between 1866 
and 1870 a few Rob Roy and Nautilus canoes were im- 
ported from England, and when the New York Canoe 
Club was organized, in 1871, by William L. Alden and 
others of a group of New York writers and newspaper 
men, designs were secured from England, and a number 
of canoes were built for the club by James Everson, the 
veteran builder, of Williamsburg, New York. About the 
same time an English boat-builder, Jarvis by name, who 
was familiar with canoe-work, was in business at Ithaca, 
New York, and turned out some very fine Nautilus 
canoes. 

It was not until 1876 that the writer, emboldened by 
various more or less successful efforts at amateur boat- 
building, undertook to construct a ob Roy canoe, this 
attempt being so far successful that, after a pleasant sea- 
son of cruising, a deeper craft, modelled roughly after the 
Nautilus of 1872-3, was completed, and used in a long 
cruise in the following year, the rig being a two-masted 
schooner, with gaff sails and a jib, the masts raking heavily. 

The improvements in design in England between 1871 
and 1878 were not known or followed here, sailing races 
had not become popular, and the limited amount of canoe- 
sailing which was done at all was in various modifications 
of the old Nautilus of 1872-3, with a peculiar rig known 
as the sliding gunter. Canoeing was growing, however, 
and in the winter of 1877-8 two American models were 
produced, the Shadow, by Commodore W. L. Alden, of 
the New York Canoe Club, and the Jersey Blue, by the 
writer, then Commodore of a small club, the Jersey Blue, 
probably the second club organized in the United States. 
While of the same all-around type of cruising and sailing 
canoe as the old Nautilus, these new boats were decidedly 
superior in model and fittings, with less sheer and more 
stability without ballast. 

A few races at leng intervals were held by the New 
York Canoe Club between 1871 and 1876; but canoe-sail- 
ing in America really dates from 1879, the New York 
Canoe Club holding a large open regatta off New Brigh- 
ton, Staten Island, iu June of that year, while in August sail- 
ing races were held at Lake George on the occasion of the 
college rowing races, there being a number of canoes then 
cruising about the lake. Canoeing was at this time just 
overcoming a strong prejudice which had existed against 
it,and was growing rapidly. Clubs were formed, and 
men of aquatic tastes were being won over to the sport. 
In 1880 the work was greatly forwarded by the formation 
of the American Canoe Association, through the efforts of 
Mr. N. H. Bishop, one of the avowed objects being the 
promotion of canoe-racing as well as cruising. 

The American canoes of 1880 were of two types—the 
original Rob Roy and the No. 3 Nautilus, in both its ori- 
ginal form and in modifications having less sheer, and 
varying somewhat in dimensions and fittings according to 
the ideas of individual owners. All were keel craft, the 
keels being from one to two inches deep, a few canoeists 
who disregarded all tradition, and cared less for cruising 
than for sailing only, having their canoes fitted with rocker 
keels of 4 to 6 inches depth, in some cases with a little lead 
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on the lower side of the keel. All canoes were fitted with 
two bulkheads sufficiently far apart for the crew to lie at 
full length in sleeping, and were equipped with aprons 
and tight deck hatches, completely covering the well in 
bad weather or when shipped by rail. The steering was 
done by a rudder and a primitive and awkward form of 
foot-steering gear, the lines running to a foot-yoke below- 
deck. No canoe was launched, for even a short spin, 
without carrying a 7-foot double paddle. 

The chief tenet of faith of the early fathers of canoeing 
was the preservation intact of full sleeping space in the 
body of the canoe, and in accordance with this the centre- 
board was for a time rigidly frowned down, the defects of 
the shallow keel in windward work being in a measure 
compensated for by a leeboard hung over the lee side. 
With canoe-racing fairly established on the Thames, this 
device proved not only ineffective, as compared with the 
well-fitted centreplates of the Thames sailing -gigs, but 
very inconvenient in the short tacks necessary on the nar- 
row river, as it had to be shifted to leeward on every 
tack. Thus the centreboard—or, more properly, centre- 
plate, as it was from the first of metal—found its way into 
English canoes about 1871. . In this year it was fitted. into 
one of the early Pearls by Mr. Tredwin, but in order to 
leave full sleeping-room the main centreplate wag placed 
well forward and balanced by a smaller one aft. As ra- 
cing became keener, the weight of the main centreplate 
was increased until some sixty pounds of gun-metal was 
used in the Nawtili and Pearls of 1880-6. 

The first American centreboard canoe was built by 
George Roahr, a noted shell-boat-builder of the Harlem 
River, in 1878, the model being a copy of Mr. Alden’s 
new Shadow. The canoe was used by Roahr himself 
about the river, fitted with one sail; and as he cared 
only for sailing, a narrow trunk was fitted, in which a 
deep dagger-board of black walnut could be used. In 
1880, after the death of the builder, this canoe was pur- 
chased by Mr. William Whitlock, and named Wraith, 
thus beginning a long and successful racing career, 
which she finally ended under the ownership of Mr. L. Q. 
Jones and the name of Venture. The centreboard, «i- 
rectly between the knees of the crew when seated in the 
well for paddling, was a serious disadvantage from a 
cruising stand-point, but was very effective in sailing. 

Without a centreboard, fitted with a keel of not over 
two inches deep, and with little or no ballast save her 
crew seated low on the floor boards, the canoe of the 
early American races, nearly all of them sailed in the 
strong tidal waters about New York, was a very ineffti- 
cient sailing craft. She lacked not only power, but later- 
al resistance, and, in the absence of these, was practically 
unable to get to windward save under the most favorable 
conditions. 

The first great improvement was made by Mr. C. B. 
Vaux, in abandoning the sitting position within the canoe 
for a seat on the deck, the foot-steering yoke below being 
at the same time replaced by a T-shaped yoke and tiller 
on deck for the hand. While the body of the canoeist 
offered more resistance to the wind than when stowed be- 
low, this slight disadvantage was more than offset by the 
increased leverage, the weight being thrown far out to 
windward not only increasing the sail-carrying power very 
much, but keeping the hull so nearly upright as to increase 
the resistance to leeway of the small keel. It was this 
change of position which made canoe-sailing something 
more than a butt for the jeers and ridicule of the cat- 
boat sailors and oarsmen of New York and Staten Island, 
and opened the way to the thousands of keen racers of the 
last fifteen years throughout America. 

The great advantage of the new position was not at 
first appreciated by the other sailor-men of the New York 
Canoe Club in their efforts to outsail Mr. Vaux, nor were 
they, especially some of the heavier and less agile ones, 
inclined to give up a position that was considered safer 
and more comfortable for the elevated perch on the side 
deck. The necessary stability was sought in the main 
through the medium of shot-bags stowed under the side 
deck below, or even slung over the weather side, while 
iron plates on the keel, or laid flat inside beneath the 
floor boards, were also used. 

The early works of MacGregor and Buden-Powell pre- 
sented the charms of canoe-cruising in a most alluring 
form, but it was not until 1879 that the technical side of 
the sport, the designing, building, and fitting, was ade- 
quately treated in a series of papers by Messrs. Baden- 
Powell, Tredwin, and C. G. Y. King, published in the 


London Field. It was through these articles that the de- 
tails and performances of the Nautilus and Pearl of that 
day were first made known to American canoeists; and 
early in 1880 the writer, with the aid of these articles and 
the kindly assistance of Mr. Tredwin through numerous 
letters, built the first of the heavy-displacement canoes 
floated in this country. 

Queen Mab, as she was called by her owner, Dr. E. B. 
Bronson, then one of the crack sailors of the New York 
Canoe Club, was built to the lines of the No. 5 Pear, 
fitted with two centreplates, one weighing fifty pounds, 
side-deck flaps, and two balance lug-sails. While inferior 
to the original in a much heavier construction aud less 
perfectly fitted details, she was a good exponent of the 
British type. ‘That she was not successful here was due 
in part to the fact that the sailing of such a complicated 
craft was something only acquired by long experience, 
and totally different from the handling of the light and 
simply rigged American canoes. 

The advent of the new craft at once brought up a dis- 
cussion, which lasted for some years, as to ‘the value of 
heavy ballast, moderate ballast, or no ballast-at all in canoe- 
sailing. The sailor-men of New York, with rough water 
and strong tides to contend with, had found that a mod- 
erate amount of weight was a positive advantage, and 
from 60 to 100 pounds of shot was commonly carried. 
At the same time they were not ready to concede the ben- 
efit of the weight of a 60-pound centreplate and at least 
200 pounds of shot in addition. As racing took root in- 
land on smooth water, as at Albany, long one of the 
strongholds of canoeing, the new men, as arule, discarded 
all ballast, and sailed their canoes with no weight save 
their own bodies. 

In spite of the bulb-fins and weighted boards of later 
days, it must be said that the universal verdict of long 
years of canoe-racing has spoken against very heavy bal- 
last and displacement; and that the second issue, between 
moderate ballast and no ballast, is largely a matter of con- 
ditions, though some of the fastest sailing of late years 
has been done in canoes without a pound of extra w eight 
outside of the construction. 

The necessity for classes, rules, and restrictions became 
evident at an early stage of canoe-racing in England, and 
geerly | in the seventies the Royal Canoe Club formulated 
a code of rules; but up to 1880 neither rules nor classes 
were known in the United States. In the races of that 
year, both about New York and at the gathering of ca- 
poeists at Crosbyside, Lake George, which marked the 
formal organization of the American Canoe Association, 
the various models present were grouped in two or three 
general classes, practically the Rod Roy type in one class 
andthe various Nauti/é in another. The races at the sec- 
ond A.C.A. meet, in 1881, were sailed under such a primi- 
tive arrangement; and it was not until this mect that the 
number of canoes had become sufliciently large and the 
races so interesting as to call for a fixed code of rules to 
regulate building and racing together. Such a code was 
drawn up in the fall of 1881, based Jargely on the R.C.C. 
rules, but adapted to American conditions, several classes 
of both paddling and sailing canoes being established and 
defined. 

In the absence of rules, and with all sizes and models 
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classed together, the races were interesting only to the 
competitors and their friends; but as each of the new 
classes was built tip by the addition of new craft, a de ep 
interest in racing was awakened among canocists through- 
out the country. The first two meets were rather quiet 
family affairs, informal ca noeing picnics at Crosbyside, 
attended by the more enthusiastic canoeists. The third 
meet, however, gave proof that the young association had 
attained a national standihg, a much larger number being 
present, and many localities being represented — New 
York, Albany, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Pittsburg, Spring- 
field, Philadelphia, Boston, Ottawa, Toronto, and Peter- 
boro. 

Following the Wraith and Queen Mad, already mention- 
ed, the leading sailing-canoes were now fitted with centre- 
boards, mostly of the deep and narrow ‘‘ dagger,” or, more 
properly, cimeter form, as used in the Barnegat sneak- 
box ; or with the then newly invented folding- board, with 
leaves like those of a fan. Under the rules, a keel of 
more than two inches depth was prohibited as unfitting 
the canoe for handy use ashore in beaching or sleeping ; 
and though this depth was by no means sufficient. one of 
the fastest canoes of the day was the old Dot, sailed by 
Mr. Vaux, with such a keel of oak. The deck position 
and the common T deck tiller were generally used with a 
solid wooden rudder, and the canoes were open amidship 
for a length of five or six feet, with movable hatches. 
The many varicties of rig exhibited might be roughly di- 
vided into two classes, bad and good, the former including 
the majority of all shapes and sizes, the latter the huge 
lateens of the Cincinuati-C.C., and the large balance lugs 
of the New York C.C. 


[TO BE CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.) 


JACK-RABBIT HUNT AT LAMAR, 
COLORADO. 


THE annual jack-rabbit hunt near Lamar, in south- 
eastern Colorado, ended December 23d, when five thou- 
sand one hundred and forty-two dead rabbits were brought 
to Lamar. A rack two hundred feet long had been erect- 
ed, and on this the game was stretched. The rack was 
six feet high, with an arch of fifteen feet in the centre. 
Ten hundred were carried: away by hunters, and the vest 
were sent to Denver and Pueblo for distribution among 
poor people Christmas day, Besides a hundred hunters 
from Lamar, more than a hundred men from La Junta, 
Denver, and other cities joined in the chase. The best 
score was made by A. H. Cawthorn. of La Junta, who 
killed two hundred and thirty-nine rabbits. The record 


of the day is held by four Pueblo sportsmen, who killed . 


two hundred and twenty-five rabbits in two hours. 

This was not a rabbit *‘ drive.” The rabbits are hunted 
in that way in California and Kansas, and it amounts to 
little less than a slaughter, for the rabbits on a large 
area of prairie are simply surrounded and gradually driven 
16 the centre, where they are killed by the wholesule. 
But at Lamar every hunter shifted for himself, and there 
was no organized effort to drive the rabbits together. 
They were shot down with Winchesters as soon as they 
dared to jump from their cover. This method of hunt- 


ing them gives a rare test of skill in sharp-shooting, for, 
by reason of their irregular up-and-down motion in run- 
ning, they are decidedly hard to hit with a rifle-ball. 

Jack-rabbit day will soon have a place in the calendar 
of feast days in Colorado if tie interest in the chase con 
tinues. There has been a grand hunt every winter for 
several years, each one being larger and more successful 
than its predecessor. 

When the special train bringing the visiting hunters 
reached Lamar there was a brass band at the station, and 
the brass band was there when they left. The merc hants 
closed their stores, and the people threw open their houses 
for the entertainment of their guests. After the hunt be- 
gan, the irregular discharge of the rifles in the sand hills 
around Lamar reminded one of picket firing. Wien a 
large party of gunners found a stretch of prairie where 
the rabbits were thic k, the report of the guns sounded 
like a general engagement. Though the rabbit-hunt is 
a fixed annual event in Lamar, and rabbits are killed by 
thousands, there seems to.be no decrease in the number. 
They multiply so rapidly during the summer months that 
it becomes necessary 10 make some such organized attack 
on them, for they are becoming as great a nuisance as they 
are in Australia. The rabbits breed on the grassy plains 
above the canals, where they stay until their forage fails 
them. They then gather in the alfalfa fields, which ac- 
counts for their being so numerous at this season of the 
year. 

At the beginning of the hunt the wagons began coming 
in at four o'clock, and continued until nine at night, with 
heaping loads of the slain furry enemies of the farmer. 
The cleaners began their work with the first wagon. load, 
and worked br: ively, but the odds were against them, and 
they were soon half buried in the mass of rabbits await- 
ing preparation for shipment. At the first day’s hunt 
fully two thousand were killed. No wagon brought in 
fewer than one hundred rabbits, and one went as high as 
four hundred and fifty, about three thousand pounds. A 
great number of rabbits were slain which were not biought 
in, All records were broken at this hunt, and not a single 
accident occurred to mar the pleasure of the partici- 
pants, 

When spring comes, and the fresh green grass comes 
up, the jack-rabbits appear in large numbers, and begin 
to nibble on the bark of the young fruit trees and the 
vines. Whole orchards are destroyed by them. If you 
were to walk through a large vineyard you might not see 
one rabbit, although hundreds might be around you. 
They secrete themselves very cleverly in the grass, and 
being so nearly the color of the ground, are hard to de- 
tect. They lie close, with their large ears flat upon their 
backs, until disturbed, and one can almost walk over them 
before they will move. 


A FIRESIDE FANCY. 


THE smoke is the spirit of the tree, 
The lithe blue spirit the blaze sets free 
"Neath the murmurous bough to roam at will, 
A woodland nymph by the “plashing rill. 
. K. MunxIrtRicx. 
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of their importation 


At greatly reduced prices. 
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Plush Wraps, Cloaks, 
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NEW YORK CITY 


A record of over half a century is a 
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in every style, at all prices. 


FREE Handsomely Illustrated (Catalogue 
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“ Anthony’s Photographic Bulletin,’ per year, $2. 
“The International Annual for 1895,”’ 75 cents. 
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Letters of Credit. Collee- 


Cc red it. tions made. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


Banxens, No. 59 Want. Street. 





Cheese 
Fanciers 
everywhere find a 
pleasing Delicacy 
in the soft, rich 


American 
wy) Club House 
“It st the Palate.”” ¢ Cheese 


I?s Worthy a Place on the Best Tables. Put up in 











hermetically sealed glass jars. A miniature jar of 
| the Cheese will be sent té any address on receipt of 
| roc. in stamps. Large size-jar 50 cents, by express pre- 
| paid. “I am qxgoadingly pleased with the 
| Cheese.”—Mrs. S. T. Rorer. 
CHANDLER & RUDD CO., 

34 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 


| Dixons Pencils 


write the smoothest—last the longest. 
Ask your dealer for them or sead 16 cents 
for samples worth double the money. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
DY Jersey City, N. J. 
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Those 
Who Drink 


Evans’ Ale delight in its 
sparkling brilliancy, mellow 
flavor, creamy head,and uni- 
formity of body and quality. 


Those 
Who Don’t 


will never know the high 
degree reached in the science 
of Brewing until they éy 
vans Ale or Stout. 
The success of a century 
of Brewing embodied in each bottle. 
Sold Everywhere. 
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Brewery, Hudson, N. We 
Cc. H. EVANS & SONS. 





PURSUANT to an Order of the Supreme Court of 
Queensland, made in an Action McArdle and others 
vs, the Curator of Intestate Estates (1890 No, 1129), 
the persons claiming to be the next of kin and heir- 
at-law of Rose McArdle, formerly of Tullinavall, in 
the Parish of Lower Creggan, in the County of 
Armagh, sometime of Sydney and Bourke, in the Col- 
ony of New South Wales, and of Brisbane, in the | 
Colony of Queensland, Spinster deceased, living at 
the time of the said Rose McArdle’s death, on the 7th 
day of August, 1870, or to be the legal personal repre- 
sentatives of such of the next of kin as are now dead, 
AND the persons claiming to be the next of kin or heir- 
at-law of Michael McArdle, formerly of Tullinavall 
aforesaid, and who married one Mary Quinn, in or 
about the year 1835, and emigrated to America, or to 
be the legal personal representatives of such of the 
said next of kin as are now dead. AND the persons 
claiming to be the next of kin or heir-at-law of Felix 
McArdle, of Tullinavall aforesaid, then of Bathurst 
and Sydney, in the Colony of New South Wales, and 
who went to Stoney Castle Gold Fields and it is be- 
lieved subsequently joined his father, the said Michael 
McArdle, in America, or to be the legal personal repre- 
sentatives of such of the said next of kin as are now 
dead, are by their Solicitors on or before the 22d day 
of October, 1895, to come in and prove their claims 
at the Chambers of His Honor the Chief Justice of 
Queensland, Supreme Court House, George Street, 
Brisbane, Queensland, or in default thereof they will 
be peremptorily excluded from the benefit of the 
said Order, | 

TUESDAY, the 22d day of October, 1895, at ten of 
the clock in the forenoon at the said Chambers is ap- 
pointed for hearing and adjudicating upon the claims. 

| 
| 
| 





DATED this 24th day of October, 1594. 


Oe WILL" BELL, 
{1 8.5 Reeisrran, 
Neca Supreme Court of Queensland. 


CHAMBERS BRUCE & MoNAB, 
Adelaide Street, 
Brispanr, QUEKNSLAND, 
Solicitors for the above-named Plaintiffs. 
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> ~ RHEUMATISM. 
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A specific and radical cure, recommended by 

)distinguished European and American medi- 

cal authorities for Acute and Chronic Rheu- 

;matism, Gout, Gravel, Urinary Calculus, and 

) diseases due to uric acid diathesis. 

For Sale by all Pharmacists. 
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The HAMMOND 
SANITARIUM 


For Diseases of the Nervous 
System and of the Skin. 


The HAMMOND ANIMAL EXTRACTS, Cere- 
brine, Medulline, Cardine, Testine, Ova- 
rine, and Thyroidine (Jsopathy), are largely 
used in the treatment; also Baths, Douches, 
Static, Galvanic, and Faradaic Electricity — in 
fact, all recognized scientific methods for the cure 
of disease. For full information and pamphlet, 
address either 


Dr. HAMMOND or Dr. HUTCHINSON, 
Correspondence with physicians requested. 





Ee 
Fourteenth St. and Sheridan Avenue, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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hard enough you are bound to succeed; but you must have the 
machine that makes hard pushing easy. We have pushed 
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speed, amateurs because it keeps in order. You'll be surprised at 
2 the difference between this and other typewriters. 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co., Syracuse, New York, U.S. A. 
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SURBRUG,159 FULTON STN 
of the United States, 


THE LEADING HAVANA CIGAR to anv-‘imported cigar. 


If he does not keep them, send $1.00 for sample box of ten. Send money by registered mail. 


Perfecto. 


Sold in every State in the Union, 


JACOB STAHL, Jr., & CO., Makers, 168th St. and 3d Ave., New York City. 

















DEAFNESS 


and head noises relieved by using 
i) Wilson’s Common-Sense Ear Drums 
ntirely new, scientific invention; differ- 
ent from all other devices; the only safe, 
simple, comfortable, and invisible ear drum 
in the world. Hundreds are being | fited 
where medical skill has failed. No string 
or wire attachment to irritate the ear. 






ay 





Big 8 Write for pamphlet. 
RUM 
poun WILSON EAR DRUM CO., 


101 Trust Building, Louisville, Ky. 








For Beauty, 
For comfort, for improvement of the com- 
lexion, use only Pozzon1’s PowpER; there 
is nothing equal to it. 

















PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY, 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 


In form of policy, prompt settlement of death losses, equitable dealing with 
policy-holders, in strength of organization, and in everything whitch con-. 
tributes to the security and cheapness of Life Insurance, this Company éS 
unexcelled, 








HE most successful farmers and gardeners 

buy their seed directly from the growers; for 

this reason we raise largely the most risky 
kinds, especially Cabbage and Onion Seed. This 
latter is extra fine this season. No catalogue con- 
tains more varieties of vegetable seed, and none more 
of the new that are really good—see outside cover 
© for an illustrated selection from our new special- 
ties, which we will sell at half rates. Catalogue jree. 

J.J. H. GREGORY & SON, Seed Growers, 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 
at the Paris | E. 
i SPECIAL, 


Exhibition 1889. WU 
V E L. © HYGIENIC, ADHERENT & INVISIBLE. 
POUDRE DE RIZ. — CEL. FAW, Inventor 


9, Rue de fa Paix, Paris.— Caution. None Genuine but those bearing the word ‘‘FRANCE” and the signature CH. FAY.|J 


































The only awarded 






























Equal 
We prefer vou should buy of your dealer. 





| €specialiy by American chemists ‘n a!l continental cities. 


| A Group of Noble Dames. 


| Fellow = Townsmen. 


| The Woodlanders. 


(iticura 
Skin 

Remedies 

Are Pure 
Sweet Gentle 
And Most 
Economical 


because so speedily effective. Sold throughout the world, and 
British 
POTTER DRUG & CHEM. Corp., 





depot: NewBeky, London. 
Sole Propi., Boston, U. S. A. 
















MANUFACTURER 


11, Place de la Madeleine, 11 
PARIS 


General Agents for U.S. 


PARK «TILFORD 
917/919, Broadway 
NEW-YORK 








SOLO BY ALL 
DRUGGISTS - 
PERFUMERS 








Thomas Hardy's Books 


Tess of the D’Urbervilles. A Pure 
Woman Faithfully Presented. Illus- 


trated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. 
Life’s. Little Ironies. A Set of 
Tales; with Some Colloquial 


Sketches entitled A Few Crusted 

Characters. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. 

Illus- 
trated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25; Post 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

Wessex Tales. 8vo, Paper, 30 cents. 

A Laodicean. |/lustrated. 4to, Paper, 
20 cents. 

32mo, Paper, 

20 cents. 


16mo, Cloth, 75 
cents ; 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 


By Walter Besant 


brary Edition. temo, Cloth. 


| Beyond the Dreams of Avarice. [I- 


lustrated. (Nearly Ready.) 


| The Rebel Queen. Illustrated. $150. 


All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 


Illustrated. $1 25. 

| Armorel of Lyonesse. _|llustrated. 
$1 25. 

The Children of Gibeon. $1 25. 





For Faith and Freedom. ||lustrated. 
$1 25. 

The Ivory Gate. $1 25. 

The World Went Very Well Then. 
Illustrated. $1 25. 

St. Katherine’s by the Tower. 
lustrated. $1 25. 


Il- 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


a The above works are for sale by all booksellers, 
or will he sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any 
part of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, om receipt 
of the price. 
















HARPER’S WEEKLY 





Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov't Report 


Royal I Baking 


Powder 
ABSOLUTELY PURE 


QeQeseeetee aqncnnane 
goemee, (UME RG OE 0 CR im ‘mn rt im {VM 00 ern im | 


“Too Many Cooks 


spoil the broth.’’ 
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Probably because they don’t use 


en no 


Extract BEEF, 


With Armour’s Extract azyone can make delicious Soup 
or Bouillon. No trouble or mystery about it! It’s so 
convenient, so economical and so good. 


Armour & peti en 








“Say, Emma, let me use your waist this 
afternoon ? I’m invited to follow the hounds.” 


IVORY 3 


“ Not so bad, after all, and saves the price | 
of a pair of riding-trousers.” 


= BAKER & CO. 


o Largest Manufacturers of 
URE, HICH CRADE 


it "AND CHOCOLATES 


_ fx On this Continent, have received 


om om 














LAS 


IS THE BEST. 
FIT FOR AKING. 


CORDOVAN, 
FRENCH & ENAMELLED CALF. 

















HIGHEST AV AWARDS san Five Cau bKaweion < ae “a Z 
Inustial and Fd 1 99082. WORKINGMEys QUMNer = 
IVORY EXPOSITIONS | acc: BOVSSCHOULSHOES. | ome STYLSIr BICYCLE. <a 

















“EASY RUNNING” 
“HIGHEST GRADE MADE" S 


Doppsk: FoR hoy ie 





ag IES: 
$259%2.$1.75 

$3. R51 DONGOLA 

= SEND FOR CATALOGUE 

pas S *-L.-DOUGLAS 
; BROCKTON,MASS. 
overt aa Million People wear the 


W. L. Douglas $3 & $4 Shoes 





)) \44'n European America, 


Unlike the Dutch Proce: Dutch ass, no. Alka- } 

ed i of their prepa rations. | 
Their delicious BREAKEAS COCOA te absolutely | 
pure and soluble, and costs less than one cen* a cup. | 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


At all grocery stores east of the | _ WALTER BAKER4& G0. DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Rocky Mountains two sizes of Ivory Their wearing qualities are unsu 











Soap are sold; one that costs five 
cents a cake, and a larger size. 
The larger cake is the more con- 
venient and economical for laundry 
and general household use. If your 
Grocer is out of it, insist on his 
getting it for you. 


Tue Procter & Gamatc Co., Cin’ Th. 


GERMAN MEDITERRANEAN SERVICE 


NORTH GERMAN ooaeiaeie > --- anneal 
LLOYD S. S. CO. 
Fast steamers between New Y a 
Azores, Gibraltar, Algiers, Naples, and Genoa. 
Kaiser W. II., Jan. 19, 1 P.M., Algiers, Naples, Genoa. 
Werra, Feb. 2, 10 A.M., Algiers, Naples, Genoa, Azores. 
Normannia, Feb. 16, 11 A.M., Algiers, Naples, Genoa. 
Kaiser W. II., Feb. 23, 7 A.M., Algiers, Naples, Genoa. 
Werra, March 9, 9 A.M., Algiers, Naples, Genoa. 
Fulda, March 23, 7 A.M., Algiers, Naples, Genoa. 
Kaiser W. II., March 30, 10 A.M., for Genoa. 
All steamers stop at Gibraltar. 

Return tickets available for the steamers of either line 

from Naples, Genoa, Gibraltar; Hamburg, Bremen, Lon- 





The prices are uniform,---stamped on sole. 
From $1 to $3 saved over other makes. 
If your dealer cannot supply you we can. 
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NEW FEATURES, TONTINE POLICIES. 














Ifafflicted with 
SORE EYES 


DAAC HOMPSNS EYE WATER 


HARPER'S. PERIODICALS. 


Per Year 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE 
HARPER'S WEEKLY ae bid 4 00 
HARPER BASAR......ccccircces * 4 00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE... ad 2 00 


Pesta Free, $4 WW ; 








don, and Southampton. Direct connection from G xenoa, 
Naples, to Egypt by N. G. Lloyd S. S. Co.’s Imperial” 
Mail Steamers. 
North German Lloyd, Hamburg-American 
Oelrichs & Co., Gen. Agts, Line, 
2 Bowling Green, N.Y. 37 Broadway, N. Y. 


Salva-cea! 


(TRADE-MARK.) 


7 | EARL &WILSON'S 
LINEN 


i Booksellers and Postmasters usually receive subscrip- 
tions. Subscriptions sent direct to the publixhers should 
be accompanied by Post-office Money Order or Draft. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 




















/ COLLARS & CUFFS 
| BEST IN THE WORLD 














What are its uses? 


SALVA-CEA will cure Bruises and Contusions.—Daniel Thomas, of Sing Sing, N. Y., had the third finger of his right hand 
crushed by a heavy log falling on it; the nail was torn off and the end-of the finger reduced almost to a pulp. Salva-cea 
was applied, and not only did the pain, which was intense, quickly subside, but the | finger healed perfectly. 

SALVA-CEA will cure Eczema.—A child of Victor Savage, of Monroe, Mich., was covered with sores on one side of the body, 
and had been in that condition for a year. It was an unusually bad case of eczema, yet in one month’s time was perfectly 
cured by the use of Salva-cea. 

SALVA-CEA will cure Earache.— Peter Venior, also of Monroe, Mich., says that his children have in the past suffered greatly from 
this painful complaint. He tried Salva-cea, putting a small quantity in the ear and covering it with cotton. The result was 
instant relief,and nowthe moment the children are threatened with a return of the pain they come to him, sure of immediate cure. 

SALVA-C£A will cure Piles.—Testimonials from many persons show that Salva-cea is a specific for this almost universal com- 

laint. Itching piles are immediately relieved and quickly cured. 

SALVA-CEA will cure Colds and Rheumatism.—A small quantity occasionally snuffed up the nostrils will cure a cold in the 
head in less time than anything yet discovered. A gentleman to whom it had been recommended for a cold,when asked if it 
did him any good, answered, “ To tell the truth, I did not use it for my cold, but look at that !” at the same time holding his hand 
over his head. He went on to say that for three months he had been troubled with rheumatism in his shoulder, so that he 
could not put on his coat without assistance, yet six applications of Salva-cea, well rubbed in, had given him complete relief. 

SALVA-CEA will cure Chilblains, Neuralgia, Headache, all Itching, Chafing, Coughs, and Fever Sores, and is, in 
fact, a universal external remedy. One great advantage is its speedy action. Only a few applications are needed.in order 
to bring both relief and cure. 

SALVA-CEA will come into general use as soon as its value becomes known. It will, in fact, be considered a household necessity, 
and, the only regret of those who ascertain its merit will be that they did not know of it before. 


Price, 25 and 50 cents per box. At druggists’, or by mail. 
THE BRANDRETH Co., 274 Canal St., New York. 


%2 . 





